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Hotes. 


* BROWN BESS” AS APPLIED TO A 
MUSKET. 

In 1855 a query appeared in ‘N. & Q.’| 
(it S. xi. 284) as to the origin of this term. | 
A reply was given to the effect that ‘* Bess” 
was really the Dutch word bus, which signifies 
barrel, and is found in the sixteenth century 
*‘harquebus,” a hand gun that took the 
place of the long bow. No one can find any 
fault with the above derivation; but no 
satisfactory explanation has yet been given 
as to the word *‘ Brown” when it precedes 
“Boss.” The present writer, after a drown 
study, is strongly of opinion that the early 
British musket was not called “ Brown Bess” 
because the barrel was of a brown colour 
(2 §, v. 259), but for the simple reason that 
Queen Elizabeth’s gunfounder, during the 
last twelve years of her reign, was a certain 
Thomas Brown. This gentleman, who was 
evidently an artificer of no mean order, was 
also gunfounder tothe East India Company, 
and did a large export business with Holland 
on his own account. 

Curiously enough, the first mention of 
Brown the gunfounder in the State Papers 





appears in a letter from James VI. to the 
English Council of State, dated from Stirling, 
22 August, 1599, relative to ‘‘ certain ships 
laden with muskets, &c., which Mr. Brown 
was bringing from Flanders to Scotland ” 
(‘Cal. 8. P.D., Scottish Series’). When King 
James ascended the English throne he 
appointed Brown his gunfounder. The follow- 
ing letter from Brown’s son John to Solicitor- 
General Heath supplies the approximate 
date of the elder Brown’s appointment as 
gunfounder to Queen Elizabeth :— 

* December —, 1621. My Father has for the last 
thirty years cast ordnance for the late Queen and 
the King, and for years maintained the trade alone. 
At the request of the ordnance officers and the East 
India Company, I was put to the trade that I might 
continue it if my father failed, which I have done, 
and produced lately two such pieces as I challenge 
others to do the like. If I may still cast for 


| merchants, if the King wants 200 pieces I will cast 


them in 200 days. Mr. Crow has got a patent for 


| making of ordnance to merchants; this would con- 


fine me to the King’s service, which only takes ten 


| days a year.”—'S.P.D., Addenda, James I.’ 


The aforesaid John Brown had been ap- 
pointed ‘“‘Master Founder of the Iron 
Ordnance” in 1620 ; and his letter just quoted 
was in consequence of Sackville Crow, a pro- 
tézé of the Duke of Buckingham, having 
obtained the patent to which Brown takes 


| exception. The Browns had their foundry at 


Brenchley, Kent, and employed 200 men. 


| Milhall Wharf, being close ‘to Brenchley, 
| afforded facilities for export trade. 
| date of 19 February, 1619, the elder Brown 


Under 


stated that “half of the ordnance manu- 


|factured by him had been bought and ex- 


ported by the Dutch under licence” (‘Cal. 
S.P.D.,’ 1619). In the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries the manufacturers of muskets 
were not specially named in the Ordnance 
Lists, though a gunstock maker and a gun- 
smith appear in an Ordnance List of 1548 
(Col. Cleaveland’s ‘ Notes on the Early His- 
tory of the Royal Artillery’). It must, there- 
fore, be taken for granted that the gun- 
founders to Queen Elizabeth and King James 
cast musket-barrels as well as large ordnance. 

The writer recently received the following 
information from Viscount Dillon, the 
Curator of the Armouries in the Tower of 
London :— 

“As to the Elizabethan muskets, we have a 
musket and a caliver of about 1590. They came 
from Penshurst, where there are several more. 
Those in the Tower have no names on them. The 
caliver has an indistinct stamp somewhat likea 
bird; the musket has a crown stamped on the 
barrel.” 
It is reasonable to suppose that the Seems 
gunfounder stamped his musket-barrels with 
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the “crown,” and that when completed these|The coins were for the most part ‘old 
muskets were served out to the Queen’s| Edwards” or “spur-royals” and ‘‘angels,” 
soldiers both in England and Holland. May | and were now divided among the members 
we not conclude that a musket of an|of the foundation, even the choristers and 
improved pattern came into use towards | servants obtaining a share. Edward IV. 
the end of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, and | first struck the rose noble, or ryal, in 1465, 
that it was known to the British troops | the reverse bearing in the centre his badges 
then in the service of the Dutch Republic! of the rose on sun. In later times 
as a “Brown bus,” which term degenerated | these coins, and their successors, were 
into ‘‘ Brown Bess ”? |called “spur-ryals,” from the resemblance 
CHARLES DaLton. | of the pointed form of the sun’s rays to the 

32, West Cromwell Road, 8S.W. |star-like spur of the period. Ultimately, 

/ after the Restoration, a large part of the sum 
|abstracted was made good and replaced in 
the chest. At the same time the old order of 
Fei was in some fashion restored, eight 
Demies being replaced, all of whom retired 








MAGDALEN COLLEGE SCHOOL AND THE 
ge 
(See 10 S. iv. 21, 101, 182, 244, 364.) 
Wuen the Parliamentary Commission for | the next year. 
visiting the University actually began work,| William Reeks, a member of the School 
Magdalen was the first college to be visited. | recommended by Lord Chancellor Clarendon 
On 5 May, 1648, answers being invited from | became Fellow in 1671, and died four years 
various members of the College to the ques- | later. He left a detailed allegorical explana- 
tion, “Do you submit to the authority of | tion of the curious figures which adorn the 
Parliament in this visitation?” twenty-eight | buttresses on three sides of the cloister. 
replies were received, but only one submis- | These figures, set up in 1508-9, were painted 
sion. One chorister, John Drake, produced} upon the occasion of the royal visit when 
a long and elaborate reply, refusing to| James I. pronounced Magdalen to be ‘the 
submit, ‘‘if the word Submitt signifie that | most absolute building in Oxford.” In 1672 
the 2 Houses of Parliament, without and | William Harris of M.C.S. was recommended 
against his most excellent Majestie, have a| by the King for a Demyship (Bloxam, iii. 


lawfull power to visite this Universitie, either | 
by themselves or others.” This, like the pro- | 
fessed incapacity of the commoners to answer | 
so weighty a question in any way, was pro- 
bably intended to annoy. On 17 May Hugh 
Phillips, “ chorister and but a schooleboy 14 
yeare old,” says: ‘‘I confesse that I am not 
scholler sufficient to give an Answere to 
this Question propounded.” Thomas Horne, 
chorister, acknowledges “the Visitation, as 
it cometh from the Kinge and Parliament, 
otherwise I cannot conscionably submitt to 
it.’ Humfrey Simpson, chorister, replies: 
“Your Question is too obscure for me to 
answere, but howsoever I cannot submitt to 
the Visitation.” These four, with the pos- 
sible exception of Phillips, were eventually 
expelled. In the sequel at least two-thirds 
of the Demies and most of the choristers were 
deprived. The grammar master, William 
White, was deprived, and his place supplied 
by the usher, Thomas Houghton, or Hawton, 
who submitted (v. ‘Register of Visitors of 
University of Oxford, 1647-58,’ ed. Prof. M. 
Burrows). 

In July, 1649, a large sum of money (pro- 
bably worth nearly 1,500/.) was discovered in 
a chest in the muniment-room. This was the 
reserve fund provided by the founder for use 


| 204; Wilson, 63n, 165, 170, 177). 





in emergencies,and mentioned in his statutes. 


A chorister 
of 1662, Thomas Collins of Bristol, was after- 
wards Vice-Principal of Gloucester Hall (now 
Worcester College), and from 1673 until his 
death, fifty years later, Master of M.C.S. 
He was a friend of Anthony Wood, whos< 
body he assisted in bearing to the grave in 
Merton Chapel, and also of Thomas Hearne. 
The latter declares him to have been 
“a good Preacher, a good Scholar, and 
a most facetious companion”; and says 
under date 16 Sept., 1706, “The best thing E 
ever heard of Bishop Hough [the President 
ejected by James II.] was his bestowing a 
Prebend of Lichfield upon Mr. Collins, 
Schoolmaster of Magdalen.” Again, on 
21 April, 1719, Hearne called “upon Mr. 
Collins of Magd. Coll. to-day between two 
and three. He was reading Pope’s Homer, 
which he mightily admires. He useth a little 
hour-glass, which he says he brought with 
him when he first came to Oxford.” Hig 
portrait by an unknown artist is at M.CS. 
A pupil of his, one Thomas Goodwyn, Demy 
in 1675, and expelled by James II.’s Com- 
missioners, died Archdeacon of Derby and 
““a very good scholar.” Another of seven 
years later, Richard Watkins, expelled on the 
same occasion, became, in calmer times, Vice- 
President of the College. Another, Danie) 
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Stacey, chorister 1676-83, is noticed by Hearne 
as a good preacher in his prime. 

During the famous contest with James II. 
in 1687-8 twenty-five Fellows and eighteen 
Demies were expelled, professed Romanists 
taking their places. John Hough, eventually 
Bishop of Worcester, was superseded as 
President by Samuel Parker, Bishop of 
Oxford, and after the latter’s death, for a 
few months, by Bonaventure Gifford, titular 
Bishop of Madaura. Thomas Collins, the 
Master, who became chaplain to Bishop 
Parker, unsuccessfully applied for a mandate 
for a Fellowship and for the degree of D.D. 
(Bloxam’s ‘ Magdalen College and James IL.,’ 
83, 93). Wood, under date 10 Jan., 1688, 
says :— 

“Mr. Collins return’d from London after he had 
been there some time to gainea fellowship of Magd. 
Coll. and not turne Roman Catholic. In his absence 
Mr. (Richard) Wright, his usher (1683-9), left his 
place and carried away most (of) his scholars to 
teach them privatly in the great stone-house against 
the Checquer Inn. ‘Tis said Mr. Collins hath lost 
his reputation among his friends.” —‘ Life,’ iii. 253. 
It was said of Wood that “he never spake 
well of any man”; but Collins, as we have 
seen, remained his friend unto the end. 

Under Gifford a further expulsion of 
Fellows took place, only three of those of 
Hough’s time being left undisturbed—and 
one of them a lunatic! Apparently ten 
choristers were ejected in 1687, including 
Thomas Yalden, the well-known poet, to be 
replaced by as many boys, who probably 
assisted as acolytes at the celebration of Mass, 
according to the Roman use, when Gifford 
set up that form of worship in the College 
chapel. These ten were in their turn removed 
by Bishop Mews at his visitation, 25 Oct., 
1688, when the legitimate members of the 
College were restored. But despite King 
James's ill-treatment of her, Magdalen long 
retained her affection for the exiled house of 
Stewart, and the king who had, meta- 
phorically, broken his head against Wolsey’s 
Tower ; and when, in 1715, General Pepper 
was sent with his famous “troop of horse” 
to coerce Oxford and arrest certain disloyal 
persons, Col. Owen, a Jacobite officer, found 
a sure refuge in the College. Pepper, on his 
arrival, beset the “Greyhound ” Inn in the 
“Gravel Walk,” where Owen was lodging ; 
and the latter was warned only just in time 
to escape from his bed over a wall into the 
College. Tradition has it that he was for some 
time concealed in the turret of the “ Grammar 
Hall,” then the bell-turret of the School 
building. A. R. Baytey. 


(To be continued.) 





AN UNKNOWN FLEETWOOD PEDIGREE. 
(See 9S. ix. 261; 10" S. i. 422 ) 

FurtTHER search enables me to continue 
this pedigree. 

John Fleetwood (baptized at St. Andrew 
Undershaft, 6 April, 1720?) married Barbara 
Wynne at Mercers’ Hall Chapel, Cheapside, 
24 Feb., 1754 (marriage allegation in Bishop. 
of London’s Registry). He died at Lambeth, 
22 Dec., 1788, a widower and intestate ; 
administration was granted to his son 
Robert, 5 Jan., 1789 (P.C.C. Macham). He 
had other children, as he resided at 
Clapham before going to Lambeth, and 
the register of Clapham Parish Church 
records on 9 Jan., 1771, the christening of 
Barbara, daughter of John and Barbara 
Fleetwood (born 9 Dec., 1770). This Bar- 
bara Fleetwood married at Masulipatam, 
17 May, 1792, Lieut.-Col. Edward Montagu, 
of H.E.I.C. Artillery. He was mortally 
wounded at Seringapatam, dying 10 May, 
1799. Mrs. Montagu died 3 June, 1848. The 
Regicide has living representatives, who will 
be found in Burke’s ‘ Peerage’ as descendants 
of the first Earl of Manchester. 

Anna Maria, who married Col. William Gent, 
was another daughter of John Fleetwood. 
She died 24 Aug., 1801, aged forty-five, and 
was interred at Charlton Kings, near Chel- 
tenham, co. Gloucester. 

Robert Fleetwood, who administered his: 
father’s estate, was in the Victualling Office 
for more than forty years. He died at his. 
residence in New Ormond Street, 17 Dec., 
1824. His eldest son, Robert, died at North- 
ampton, 23 Nov., 1810, at the age of fifteen. 
Robert Fleetwood’s will, dated 7 Oct., 1817, 
was proved 23 Dec. 1824 (P.C.C. Erskine 
660). He had a wife and children living in 
1817, but the will does not give their names. 

The following notes will elucidate some 
points in my earlier communications. 

Robert Fleetwood (9t" 8. ix. 261), whose 
will was proved 15 March, 1771, died at 
Clapham, 24 Feb., 1771. 

Cleaver and Fenton Families. — Anne, 
granddaughter of the Regicide, married 
William Cleaver at St. Dunstan’s, Stepney, 
14 Nov., 1711; their daughter Jane married: 
William Fenton, and it was she who had the. 
miniature of the Regicide. This settles the. 
doubtful point mentioned in 9t §, ix. 262 as 
to her parentage. Three members of these. 
families are buried at Hayes, co. Kent, 
according to a monument in the church with. 
the arms of Cleaver impaling Fleetwood, viz. 
Mrs. Anne Cleaver, died 5 May, 1737; Wil- 
liam Fenton, buried 22 July, 1753 ; and Mrs. 
Jane Fenton, died 21 May, 1782. 
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i. 422), the] ‘‘Proprtious.”—In a kindly notice of my 
latest book (10% 8S. iv. 539), I obser ve that 
the word propitious is explained as “ coming- 
near-to,” from ¢fum, supine of ze, to go. In 
Robert, 10 April, 1677, her mother having | Lewis and Short’s dictionary, which is very 
first renounced ; she is described as of the | much behind the age as regards etymologies, 
parish of St. Michael, Cornhill (P.C.C. Hale). | we are referred to prope, near, as explaining 


David Fleetwood (10 §. i. 422), who in- | propitius. 
herited Milton’s Cottage, had ason Valentine,| But this result is by no means certain ; 
buried at Amersham, Bucks, 3 June, 1681, | 4nd it is worth saying that the idea of con- 
His baptismal name was doubtless derived | necting propitius with petere, orig. “to fly,” 
from the Rev. Thomas Valentine, rector of | is much favoured by the form of the adj. 
Chalfont St. Giles, deprived for noncon- | prepes. And it must be remembered that 
formity in 1661. | Latin expresses the very notion of “ coming 

Mrs. Honoria Cradock (10 S. i. 422), sister | M8" to” by ge cette poy Prepare eert; 
to the Regicide, must have been a post- which makes it unlikely that a second form 
humous child. O£ her husband, the Rev. | “ould co-exist. Late Latin had propiare. 
Samuel Cradock, rector of North Cadbury, — ceerraien of Sag sevens Nyssa he 
co. Somerset, ejected for nonconformity in | nee —— ve ons Be V ko 0 i Brevi d 
1662, an interesting account will be found in | ‘ ee Ms 1881 nG Kuhn? Fei si it 
the ‘D.N.B.,’ based chiefly on Calamy. He — “ yee Asco . al Auhn's — 
inherited unexpectedly a family estate called stiri sa I Ke = “a #3 a ca ae bi wees 
Gesyngs, at Wickhambrook, co. Suffolk ; he 4 Bre a a keg eet Sere * 
died at Bishop's Stortford, Herts, 7 Oct., than Bréal, whose words are always worth 
1706, in his eighty-sixth year. His widow Sel = e eyed om ening wept 
died 25 Feb., 1708 9, at the age of eighty-one, | m9 ie! uel (it 85) he says, in speak- 
and she lies with her husband at Wickham- | 1"8 0 the verb petere :— 
brook, where tablets were erected to their ne ppd Bye a ee ee 
memories. They had several children, but | (4 saints ok pons ogo Pe sa lee vavile ae la 
the family appears to have died out In the langue des augures: les oiseaux volant en avant 
next generation, the last survivor being | étaient regardés comme favorables, les oiseaux 
Elizabeth Cradock, their granddaughter, who | qui se dirigeaient vers lobservateur (adrerse 
married the Rev. Thomas Priest, pastor to a | (0/"¢7cs) passaient pour contraires.’ 
Dissenting congregation at Wickhambrook.} I doubt the parallelism noted between 
Mrs. Priest died 27 Jan., 1763. Hebrew and Latin. That the Hebrew God 

George Fleet wood (10 S. i. 424), eldest son | Would approach His worshipper is intelligible ; 
of Robert and grandson of the Regicide, | but in Rome we should rather expect to find 
married 1 Aug., 1731, at St. James’s, Duke’s| that the worshipper had to approach the 
Place, Aldgate, Hannah, widow of Hop-|god. At any rate, it is obvious that the 
son, of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate. He died | supposed Gothic analogy i 18 due to a mistake ; 
intestate, and administration was granted to | for the Teutonic gi nuera is explained by 


his widow, 13 Jan., 1732/3 (Commissary Court | Stephens as “save,” cognate with A.S. 
nerian, Icel. nera, G. niihren. The rin near 


of London). 

Family of Brand or Brend (10 §. i. 423-4). is comparative ; the positive form is nigh, and 
ile the pedigree of Smith of Hill Hall, no Germanic form signifying “to come near” 
Essex, given at the end of ‘Tbeydon Mount : could contain an 7, The AS. verb is 

néahlecan, to draw nigh. 


Elizabeth Fleetwood (10% §. 
Regicide’s daughter, and half-sister to Anne 
Fleetwood, died intestate and unmarried. 
Administration was granted to her brother 





its Lords and Rectors,’ it is stated that Sir : - 
William Smith (died December, 1626) married Water W. Skear. 
Bridget, daughter of Thomas Fleetwood, of | [§ ANTEQUATIONS.” — This startling word, 


the Vache ; their fourth daughter, Frances unregistered in a ‘N. E.D.,’ appears in the 
‘Smith, married Sir Matthew Brende, of West | course of some observations made by Miss 
Moulsey, Surrey, Knt., son of Nicholas Brende | Betham - Edwards on the old - fashioned 
by Margaret, daughter of Sir William Plumer, | sanitary — or rather insanitary — arrange- 
Knt. This is interesting as showing an earlier | ments of certain French hotels. “French 
connexion with the Brend family than that | travellers,” she assures us, “resent these 


-occasioned by the Regicide’s marriage with | antequations no less than ourselves, but 
Hester Smith, sister of Judith Smith, who | shrug their shoulders with the remark, ‘We 


‘married Thomas Brend, of Moulsey. shall not come here again ; why put our- 
R. W. B. | selves out ?’” (‘Home Life in France,’ p. 41.) 
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Miss Betham-Edwards’s French is (after her | quently without any Slavonic or German 
long experience of France) perhaps better | strain in it. 


than her English. St. SwItHIn. 


Nor can I understand why ‘‘the way he 


[* Antiquation” appears in the ‘N.E.D.’ and [the artist] puts a little portrait of himself, 


other dictionaries, 


ifinely dressed, into his most important 
| pictures,” should “carry our thoughts away 


Abert Direr’s Name. — Mr. T. Sturge to the banks of the Danube,” because his old 
Moore, in his recently published “apprecia- | ancestral home stood on the White Kérdés, 
tion of this great artist in relation to general and “the young horse-breeder ” would have 


ideas,” writes as follows :— 


/to wander several days’ ride from home and 


“The German name of Durer [sic] or Thiirer, a ‘to cross the wide river Theiss on his way 
door, is quiteas likely to be the translation, correct | before he reached the banks of the Danube. 


or otherwise, of some Hungarian name, as it is an 


indication that the family had originally emigrated 


from Germany. In any case, a large admixture by 
intermarriage of Slavonic [?] blood would corre- 
spond to the unique distinction among Germans, 
attained in the dignity, sweetness, and fineness, 
which signalized Durer.”—‘ Albert Durer’ (1905), 
p. Ole 
It is well known that the artist's father 
“was born in the Kingdom of Hungary, in a little 
village named Eytas, situated not far from a little 
town called Gyula, eight [Hungarian] miles below 
Grosswardein: and his kindred made their living 
from horses and cattle.” —Jh ‘dem, p. 54. 7 
The late Rev. Louis A. Haan, formerly Pro- 
testant pastor at Békés-Csaba, a little town 
not far from Gyula, fully investigated the 
matter, and identified the site of the old 
home of Albert Diirer the elder, and pub- 
lished the results of his investigations in a 
Hungarian pamphlet, which appeared in 
1878 under the title ‘The Family-Name of 
Albert Diirer and the Place of Origin of his 
Family.” ‘The exact site is shown on a 


German map attached to the pamphlet. The | 


name of the little village, which was swept 
away during the Turkish wars, was Ajtds, 
and is mentioned in several old deeds pub- 
lished by Haan (Aytos in 1456 and 1515, 
Ajtos in 1517 and 1518, and Ajthos in 1564). 
The j and 7 are interchangeable in old Hun- 
garian. 

Ajté is the modern Hungarian, and Thiir 
(not Zhiirer) the German, name for door, 
and the artist’s canting arms also show an 
open door with two leaves on the triple 
mount of Hungary. 

Ajtés is an adjective, and would mean 
‘fitted with a door or doors” under ordi- 
nary circumstances, but probably meant 
something else in the name of the village. 

It is clear, therefore, that the patronymic 
of the artist is merely a play upon the sup- 
posed meaning of the name of his ancestors’ 
Hungarian home, but I fail to see in what 
way itis an indication that the family had 
originally emigrated from Germany. <Ac- 


cording to Haan, the population was purely 
Magyar in the fifteenth century, and seine 








| Haan was still able to trace the brick 
| foundations of the old church and of another 
| large building. At the present day Ajtds is 
| merely a puszta, ve., a plain, bordering upon 
‘the vineyards of Gyula, which the artist 
| spells ‘ Jula.” 
copy of Haan’s pamphlet is in the 
British Museum, press-mark 10601. d. 7 (7). 
L. L. K. 


Ben Jonson’s ‘UnpErRwoops,’ XLI.— In 
the opening stanza of this ode ‘To Himself’ 
the poet deprecates intellectual sloth, warmly 
assuring the person intimately concerned 
that knowledge having gone to sleep will 
speedily cease to be. He adds :— 
| And this security, 

It is the common moth 
That eats on wits and arts, and [ 
them both. 

| A word has dropped out before ‘‘ destroys,” 
and editors have been exercised about the 
|appropriate filling of the gap. “Soon” 
| would probably suttice ; it is in accord with 
the drift of the poet’s appeal, and it would 
be rhythmically satisfactory. Whalley pro- 
posed “quite,” Gifford “so,” and either serves 
the purpose fairly well. In Mr. Humphry 
Ward’s ‘ English Poets, ii. 17, Prof. A. W. Ward 
inserts ‘“‘that” as his choice, and in a foot- 
note gives the explanation “‘ that’ conj.” If 
this means that the word utilized is a con- 
junction, then the editorial explanation of 
the passage becomes distinctly puzzling. 
“That” as a relative would be defensible, 
only it is doubtful whether Jonson would 
have deliberately repeated the syntax of the 
previous clause. THoMAs BAYNE. 


] destroys 





THE JUVENILE THEATRE.—With reference 
to Mr. SANDFoRD’s remarks at 10" §. iv. 414, 
I may say that I have several times sent 
articles to ‘N. & Q.’ about the toy theatre 
prints—always called the juvenile theatre by 
the publishers ; and I have said that I have 
a large collection of West’s and other pub- 
lishers’. With regard to the collection in the 
Print Room at the British Museum (chiefly, 
{ think, West’s), it may, as Mr. SanDFrorD 
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‘says, be imperfect, but it is the most com- 
plete known. I havea collection as numerous, 
and I have some prints not in the Print 
Room ; but I think the B.M. is the more 
complete. It is doubtful if a perfect set will 
ever be forthcoming. The prints were made 
to be destroyed. I believe [ have the largest 
set known of the Skelts’ prints for the 
juvenile theatre, but they are not so rare: 
they total to about a thousand different 
prints. I do not think any of the juvenile 
prints can be relied on as being from the 
actual characters after 1840. 

I also have about a thousand of the series 
of whole-length figures known as * Theatrical 
Portraits.” From these I should think arose 
the title “one penny plain, 
coloured,” commonly “penny plain, tuppence 


coloured.” Most of the celebrated actors 
and actresses between 1811 and 1850 are 
represented. 


The 40,000 prints Mr. SanpForp looked 
through were, of course, mostly duplicates, 
and chiefly Skelt’s and Green's, for neither 
of whose prints I feel much respect, though 
there are a few that are good. The subject 
isa vast one. These juvenile theatre prints 
were at one time to the public what the press 
is now, and the prints were issued by millions. 
If there was a run on a particular plate, the 
printer would be working all day and all 
night. They were all printed by hand, and 
required a skilled workman, accustomed to 
this class of work, to get good proofs. 


I have for years intended to write an| 


account of these prints, &c., comprised in 
the period between 1800 and 1850; but the 


experience I have lately had of the expense | 


of publishing is likely to last me a very long 
time. Iam still in hopes that I shall leave 
an account in manuscript. 
{ALPH THOMAS 
AYESHA: ITS 
author’s note at the commencement of Mr. 


Rider Haggard’s new novel ‘Ayesha’ it is | 


stated that ‘the name Ayesha should be pro- 
nounced Assha.” I cannot help thinking that 
there is some misprint here. If Orientals do 
say Assha, it is only through carelessness. 
The name is really of three syllables, and the 
best way to pronounce it is A-?-sha, the 
vowels as in ltalian, and the stress on the 
initial syllable. Perhaps this is what Mr. 
Haggard means. It will be perceived that 
there is a hiatus between the first and second 
vowels. To avoid this, many speakers insert 
the consonant 7, and so we get the pronun- 
ciation Ayisha or Ayesha. There is no reason 
whatever why Mr. Haggard’s readers should 
not pronounce the name of his fascinating 


twopence | 


PRONUNCIATION. — In the | 


heroine exactly as it is spelt, viz.,as a tri- 
syllable, with antepenultimate stress. 
Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


Queries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
| formation on family matters of only private interest 
| to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
| in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 





| “DPiGgHTLe”: ‘*PrKLE.” (See 1 S. iii. 391 ; 
ant Six. 443, 489; 4% §. ix. 220, 287.)—In 
trying to trace the early use of this word for 
the ‘New Eng. Dict.’ I have found, by means 
of the excellent subject-index to the last 
volume (iv.) of the ‘Catalogue of Ancient 
Deeds in the Public Record Office, a deed 
which may confidently be assigned to the 
thirteenth century, and probably to the third 
quarter of the century. It runs :— 


‘“Sciant presentes et futuri quod ego Willelmus 
Pese de Springefeld dedi concessi et hac presenti 
Carta mea confirmaui Tiphanie filie Stephani pas- 
toris de Wodeham. In libero Maritagio totam 
croftam illam que vocatur Wlstanes pictel que 
Jacet sub Bosco quod [sic] vocatur Mosegraue. In 
| parochia de sprngefeld [sic] cum sepibus et fossatis 
et omnibus pertinentiis dicte Crofte pertinentibus 
Habendam et Tenendam sibi et heredibus de se 
prouenientibus aut cuicumque dare dimittere uel 
assingnare uoluerit et quando uoluerit. Libere 
quiete bene In pace honorifice et hereditarie ex- 
ceptis domibus Religionis et Iudeis. Reddendo 
Inde annuatim capitalibus dominis feodi sex dena- 
rios [at Easter and Michaelmas] pro omnibus 
| seruiciis et demandis secularibus saluo seruicio 
domini regis scilicet quando scutagium euenerit ad 
viginti solidos vnum denarium et ad plus plus et 
'ad minus minus. [Warranty: Testimonium.] His 
| testibus Johanne Walram Gileberto de le stonhelle 
Johanne Wlfyet Rogero Cobbe Sawalle de camera 

Roberto Chonterel Roberto Carpentario de Wode- 
| ham et aliis.” 


| If any Essex antiquary is able to fix the 
date of this deed by the names of parties or 
witnesses, Dr. Murray will be very glad. 
|Apart from this colin quotation, the 
‘earliest instance supplied by contributors 
to the ‘ Dictionary’ is one from the Fifth 
Report of the Hist. MSS. Comm., p. 556, 
where a deed is mentioned whereby, ‘i 





in 
‘the 9th year of the same reign [Edw. II.], a 
pightle of land is granted to Thomas le 
| Warner, tailor, in Frogmore Street, High 
|Wycombe.” It is not even clear from this 
summary whether the word used is in Eng- 
lish form, or in Latin form pictellum, 
| pightellum. Any other early instances of the 
| word will be welcome, as well as any further 
light on the sense in which the word has been 
‘or is used in the United States. At the 
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second reference (9 June, 1860) is a note by 
H. N., dated from New York :— 

“ Pightlel, or pikle, is aword very nearly obsolete, 
and so rarely in use that I am at a loss as to its 
etymology. Piyhtel signifies an enclosure surround- 
ing a dwelling-house, and is sometimes synonymous 
with lawn.” 

Any instance of this use from an actual docu- 
ment would be very useful. 
Rozert J. WHITWELL. 

Oxford. 


*RELIQULE Worrontan.®.’ (See 10 S. ii. 
326 )—I should be grateful for help in anno- 
tating the two passages below in Sir Henry 
Wotton’s letters :— 

1. ** He might peradventure take cold at hisback : 
which is a dangerous thing in a Court, as Ruy- 
gomez de silva was wont to say, that great Artisan 
of Humours.”—Fourth ed., p. 437. 

2. ‘‘I hear that one hath offered to the Prince of 
Orange an Invention of discoursing at a great 
distance by Lights: Is it true?’—Wotton to John 
Dynely at the Hague, 12 August, 1628, ibid., p. 558. 

In letters not in the ‘ Reliquiz’ Wotton 
mentions :— 


3. A painter, Jacques de Gein. 
4. A musician, servant to Prince Charles, 
and by birth an Italian from Padua. 
_5. A phrase from ‘Don Quixote,’ a woman 
“who doth herself border upon forty years.” 
6. Can any genealogist tell me whether 
there was any blood relationship between Sir 
Henry Wotton and (a) Francis Bacon, (2) Sir 
Anthony Shirley, (¢) Sir Dudley Carleton ? 
Wotton’s maternal grandmother was a Gains- 
ford ; he speaks of a relationship between 
Carleton and himself through the Gainsfords. 
I 


be Bo 





CLAssIcaL QuoTations.—Can any one give 
me the exact reference for the following | 
quotations ?— 


> , , 

], riorere KaTEYOoLoa (Heliodorus). 

2. Ubi rudentes stridunt, et anchorsee rumpun- 
tur, et malus gemit (Seneca). 

3. Tam otii debet constare ratio quam negotii 
(Seneca). 

4. Premant torcular qui vendemiarunt. 

5. Aliquid sapidum in fungo. 

6. Est bene non potuit dicere, dixit, erit. 


“QUAM NIHIL AD GENIUM, PAPINIANE, 
TUUM !”—The motto is taken from the ‘ Illus- 
trations to Drayton’s Polyolbion,’ attributed 
to Selden. It is used by him as a quotation. 
What is its original source ? We 'S. | 

[The motto was also placed on the title-pag 
the 1800 edition of the ‘Lyrical Detinde.” aaa *| 
query on the subject from Pror. KNIGut appeared 
10 8. iv. 351. See, however, Mr. Hutchinson's 
note in The Athenwum for 24 December, 1898, and 
his “ Centenary Edition” of the ‘Lyrical Ballads’ 





(Duckworth). Coleridge presumably found the 
quotation in Selden’s ‘Illustrations’ to Drayton’s 
*Polyolbion.’ It is probably Selden’s own, as he 
generally gives references for quotations from Latin 
and Greek authors. | 


Suerrietp Prate.—I should be glad to 
know in what works I can find most details 
of the history of Sheffield plate and its manu- 
facture. P. M. 


“ Bax.”—Will any of your readers give me 
the explanation of “bbl.,” the abbreviation 
for ‘* barrel” ? Witt. D. Howe. 

Butler College, Indianapolis. 

[Such contraction does not seem easily compre- 
hensible or defensible.] 


Mrs. Brackatre.— Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, writing from Ratisbon under date 
of 30 Aug., 1716, speaking of the inability of 
the higher classes to determine the proper 
social gradation, says :— 

“The foundation of these everlasting disputes 
turns entirely upon the rank, place, and title of 
Excellency, which they all pretend to, and, what is 
very hard, will give it to nobody. For my part, I 
could not forbear advising them (for the publick 
good) to give the title of Excellency to everybody, 
which would include the receiving it from every- 
body ; but the very mention of such a dishonour- 
able peace was received with as much indignation 
as Mrs. Blackaire did the motion of a reference.” 
Will some one please explain the allusion to 
Mrs. Blackaire ? D. M. 

Philadel phia. 

[There is obviously a misprint. The allusion is 
to Widow Blackacre, in Wycherley’s ‘ Plain Dealer, 
Act IIL. se. i.J 


Tuomas WRrIOTHESLEY, EArt oF Sovuru- 
Ampton.—In the biography of this Lord 
Chancellor (d. 1550) in the ‘D.N.B,’ Ixiii., 
there is an error about his daughter Anne, 
which has not, I think, yet been pointed out. 


| It is stated at p. 152 that she ‘was intended 


by her father to be the third wife of Sir John 
Wallop (q¢ v.). Wallop, however, died before 
the marriage took place, and Anne seems to 
have died unmarried.” 

Whether or not she died unmarried, it is 
clear that her father, the earl, did not intend 
her to be third wife to Sir John Wallop 
(‘D.N.B, lix. 152), who died in July, 155), 
because 

1. Sir John Wallop’s second wife, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Clement Harleston, was 
certainly alive when the earl made his will 
and died, and she is said to have survived 
her husband. See ‘Collins’s Peerage’ 





(Brydges), iv. 302. 

2. In the earl’s will, dated 21 July, 1550, 
his daughter Anne’s intended husband is 
styled “ Mr. Wallop”; and “Sir John Wallop, 
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Knight,” and “‘my Ladye Wallop” are also 
mentioned. The will is printed in the 
‘Trevelyan Papers’ (Camden Soc., 1857), 
pp. 206 et sey. 

Who was this “Mr. Wallop”? and did 
intended marriage fall through ? 


Mr. 
In 3" S. iii. 68 there was given, in a note by 
Firzuorktys, then a regular contributor to 
*N.& Q., an extract from a work entitled 
‘Joseph Jenkins ; or, Leaves from the Life 
of a Literary Man,’ 3 vols., London, 1843, 
which, for a special reason, I should like to 
recall now. The first four chapters of this 
work were devoted to “The Eccentric 
Society,” established in 1801; and the par- 
ticular extract ran : 

* Both the Sheridans were also ‘ Eeccentries’; 
and few of the members, since the establishment, 


the 


have entered with so much spirit into its proceed- | 


ings as did Richard Brinsley Sheridan The 
speaking, which used to be heard at their meetings 
when ‘The Eccentrics, twenty-five or 
years ago were in the zenith of their glory, is repre- 


sented by those whe were members at that period | 
bril- | 


: having surpassed in eloquence, 
liancy, and effect, anything they ever else- 
where heard. Among the eloquent Eccentrics of 


the period referred to, there was a Mr. Brownley, | 


a reporter on The 7J'tines paper, whose happiest 
oratorical efforts are said to have been almost super- 


human. There must certainly have been something | 


very extraordinary in them when Sheridan was 
frequently heard to say: ‘I have heard a great 
deal of excellent public speaking in my time, but I 
never heard anything 
of Mr. Brownley.’ ’—Vol. ii. pp. 5-7. 

My special object in recalling this is to 
repeat the question put by Firznopkrys from 
the Garrick Club in 1863, which has not yet 
been answered: “Is any specimen of Mr. 
Brownley's ‘almost superhuman’ oratory 
preserved ?” 
many that this marvellous one among them 
should be quite forgotten. 

AtrreD F. Ropsrns. 

Tue Kixc or Barua—Can any of your 
readers supply a complete list of the Masters 


of Ceremonies for both the Upper and the | 


Lower Room at the Bath assemblies during 
the eighteenth century? After the retire- 
ment of Capt. Webster in 1704 came the long 


reign of Beau Nash, who appears to have | 
been succeeded (1758-69) by the almost equally | 


celebrated Samuel Derrick. In Zhe Morning | 
Post of 29 Oct., 1777, we read that Major | 
George Brereton has been elected Master of 
Ceremonies at Bath. He was the brother of 
the actor, and a famous duellist. A Mr. 


Dawson seems to have occupied the position 
in 1785 ; and during November of the same 
year, 


according to Warner's ‘ History,’ 





JROWNLEY, JOURNALISTIC ORrATOR.— | 


thirty | 


cat all approaching to that | 


Journalistic orators are not so | 
Duke of Newcastle’s secretary, 30 October, 
| 1746, Sir John Gordon, Bart., of Invergordon, 


| 
| Richard Tyson holds the oftice. The same 
/authority informs us that James King was 
Master of Ceremonies in 1787. Previous to 
‘these later dates a Capt. Wade held the post. 
Possibly this is the person who enjoyed a 
‘similar position at Brighton, and whose 
daughter had an unfortunate adventure with 
a dastardly tailor named Mothersill. It is 
‘said that the notorious Capt. John Donellan, 
| Master of the Pantheon in 1772, who was 
hanged for the murder of his brother-in-law 
at Warwick on 2 April, 1781, was a candidate 
for the ottice. In Peach’s ‘ Historic Houses of 
Bath’ several names are given, but there is no 
complete list. Horacr BLEACKLEY. 
Fox Oak, Walton-on-Thames. 


Recorps Wantep. —I shall be glad of 
precise information as to the whereabouts of 
the following records, which I am unable to 
find in the Record Oftice, the British Museum, 
or St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

1. “The Proceedings of the Commissioners 
for ejecting Scandalous, Ignorant, and In- 
sufficient Ministers and Schoolmasters with- 
in the City of London,” temp. Common- 
wealth. 

2. The certificates of church goods fur- 
nished to the Commissioners by the church- 
— of the City churches after the Great 
‘ire. 

3. The records of the swearing-in of the 
London churchwardens from the days of 
Edward VI. onwards. 

With reference to my first query, I may 
remark that I am aware of the fact that the 
Proceedings of the Committee for Plundered 
Ministers, which bear upon the subject, con- 
stitute Add. MSS. 15,669-71 in Brit. Mus. 

W. McM. 


Lorp Cromartiz's Issur.—Writing to the 


speaks of his nephew Lord Macleod’s forth- 


‘coming trial : “God knows how I shall break 


it to his poor mother, who is now within a 
very few weeks of her time” (Stowe MSS. 158, 
234). What child was this?) It must have 
been one of the third Lord Cromartie’s seven 
daughters, but which ? J. M. Butiocu. 

118, Pall Mall, 8.W. 

Corer on Peace anp War. — Colet 
thundered from the pulpit of St. Paul’s in 
1512 that “an unjust peace is better than 
the justest war” (Green’s ‘History of the 
English People,’ chapter ‘The New Learn- 
ing’). It is marked as a quotation ; whence 
does it come? I remember a Latin version : 
“Passim vel iniquis simam justissimo bello 
antefero.” Joun Pickrorp, M A. 
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Ort PaINTING, c. 1626.—I have in my 
possession an oil picture of some person 
painted after death—presumably on the 
death-bed. The painting is on a panel, and 
shows the head and shoulders only. The fact 
of a crucifix being placed on the body and 
alighted candle at the bedside leads me to 
think the person must have been a Roman 
Catholic. The painting bears the words, 
“Obit Anno 1626, 12 June.” 

I should be glad if I could learn if any 
person of note (English or otherwise) died 
on this date. N RicHARDsON. 

49, Altenburg Gardens, Clapham, 8S. W. 


Post-MORTEM EXAMINATIONS.—May I ask 
for your assistance in the matter of finding 
the earliest instance of medical evidence 
being taken by a coroner after a post-mortem 
examination of the body of the deceased ? 

STanLey B. ATKINSON. 

10, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 


MISERERE CARVINGS. — Does any archzeo- 
logical journal give a full account of the miseri- 
cords in (1) New College Chapel, Oxon, (2) 
Holy Trinity Church, Stratford-on-Avon? I 
have Miss Emma Phipson’s ‘ Choir Stalls and 
their Carvings’ (1896) and the Rev. J. 
Harvey Bloom’s ‘ Shakespeare’s Church’ 
(1902). A. Ri. Bay ey. 

St. Margaret’s, Malvern. 


BripewE Lt: ITs History.—In John Bowyer 
Nichols’s catalogue of the Hoare Library there 
appears “‘ History of Bridewell Hospital,’ by 
Thomas Bowen, 4to, London, 1798.” Does 
such a work exist? I have a copy of Bowen’s 
‘Extracts from the Records and Court Books 
of Bridewell Hospital ; together with other 
Historical Information respecting the Objects 
of the Charter,’ &c., 1798, which was pub- 
lished in reply to William Waddington’s 
address to the Governors, &e. Bowen was 
also the author of other pamphlets more or 
less relating to Bridewell and its prisoners, 
but I cannot trace any ‘History’ from his 
pen. Neither Mr. Copeland, ‘Bridewell 
Royal Hospital,’ 1888, nor Timbs’s ‘Walks 
and Talks about London,’ p. 31, refers to 
Bowen's contributions on the subject. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 

39, Hillmarton Road, N. 

’ (Thomas Bowen published in 4to, 1783, an 

Account of the Origin, Progress, and Present 

-_ 7 Bethlehem Hospital.’ Has some confusion 
en ? 


Newcuapet Cuurcu.—The village of New- 
chapel, Staffordshire, was known as Thursfield 
prior to the church (a chapel of ease to 
Wolstanton) being erected. Can any one 


supply me with the date of the erection of 
the first church, and tell me where I can find 
an illustration of the second, apart from that 
which appears in Smiles’s ‘Lives of the 
ingineers’? It may have been under the 
name of Thursfield Church. 
Cuas. F. Forsnaw, LL.D. 
Baltimore House, Bradford. 


Jounson’s ‘VANITY OF HuMAN WISHES.’ 
—The opening couplet of this poem is well 
p' g 
known :— 


Let observation, with extensive view, 
Survey mankind from China to Peru. 


Almost equally well known is the paraphrase: 
* Let observation, with extensive observa- 
tion, observe mankind extensively.” But 
the authorship of the paraphrase is not 
certain. Dr. Birkbeck Hill (‘ Boswell,’ i. 194), 
says that De Quincey (‘ Works,’ Edinburgh, 
1862, x. 72) quotes it from “some writer.” 
Miss Caroline Spurgeon (‘The Works of Dr. 
Johnson,’ 1898) attributes it to Goldsmith, in 
the form :— 

Let observation with observant view, 

Observe mankind from China to Peru. 

Locker-Lampson, in his recollections of a 
Swiss tour with Tennyson in June, 1869 (see 
the ‘ Memoir’ of Tennyson, by his son, ii. 73), 
says :— 

‘‘Tennyson admired Samuel Johnson’s grave 
earnestness, and said that certain of his couplets, 
for these qualities and for ‘their high moral tone,’ 
were not surpassed in English satire. However, 
he ventured to make merry over (the first couplet). 
‘Why did he not say, ‘‘ Let observation, with ex- 
tended observation, observe extensively” ?’” 


Here the reader is led to suppose that 
Tennyson was the originator of the mot. 
It would be interesting to assign it to its 
right owner. Byron (‘Diary,’ 9 Jan., 1821) 
quotes ‘Conversation ” Sharp’s remark that 
Johnson’s first line was superfluous. 
L R. M. Srracwan. 
Heidelberg, Germany. 


Sentinc ONESELF TO THE Devit.—What 
actually did this phrase signify to our fore- 
fathers ? MEDICULUS. 


“ BRELAN.”— Lady Nugent, in vol. ii. p. 105 of 
her West Indian journal, says, ‘Try to learn 
to play at drelan.” Can any reader say 
whether “ brelan” was a game of cards? 
H. M. C. 

[Beaujean’s abridgment of Littré (Hachette, 1875 
says, s.v. ‘Brelan’: ‘Jeu qui se joue avec trois 
cartes données a trois ou quatre ou cing joueurs. 
Avoir brelan, avoir trois cartes de méme figure ou 





de méme point.”’] 
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Beplics, 
LORD MAYOR'S DAY. 
(10 §. iv. 448.) 

How Lord Mayor’s Day came to be changed 
from 29 October to 9 November has been 
discussed on more than one occasion in 
‘N. & Q.’; but the facts do not appear to 
have been at any time completely stated. 
The question is somewhat involved, and 
depends on three Acts of Parliament: the 
Calendar (New Style) Act, 1750 (24 Geo. II. 
c. 23); the Michaelmas Term Act, 1750 
(24 George IT. c. 48); and the Calendar Act, 
1751 (25 Geo. II. ¢. 30). These are the titles 
given by the Short Titles Act, 1896, but it 
should be noted that the Acts were in fact 
passed a year later than the titles indicate. 
Apparently the draftsman saved himself 
trouble by attributing every Act to the 
calendar year in which the regnal year 
commenced. The result is especially 
ludicrous in the case of the last-mentioned 
Act, which itself refers to the year 1752 in no 
fewer than four places as “ this present year,” 
or ‘‘ this year.” : 

By the first of these Acts the famous 
“eleven days” were dropped, and 3 Sep- 
tember, 1752, became 14 September ; but this 
would not of itself have shifted Lord Mayor's 
Day, since it was enacted that 
‘*all meetings and assemblies of any bodies politic 
or corporate, either for the election of any officers 
or members thereof, or for any such officers enter- 
ing upon the execution of their respective oftices, 
or for any other purpose whatsvever, which...... 
are tobe holden and kept on any fixed or certain 
day of any month,” 
shall continue to be held on the same nominal 
days as at the passing of the Act. 

The change to 9 November was, however, 
made by the second statute mentioned, 
passed shortly after the first. It was deemed 
expedient to keep Michaelmas Term approxi- 
mately to the same period of the year, not- 
withstanding the change of style, and it was 
therefore enacted that it should henceforth 
begin on 3 November. But this would have 
made Lerd Mayor’s Day out of term, so that 
again was shifted to 9 November. 

This account is substantially the same as 
the explanation given by Nemo at 7 §. iv. 
49, as noted by Mr. Lynn at 9 S. v.344; but 
no reference, I believe, has hitherto been 
made to the ceremony at the Guildhall on 
the day previous to Lord Mayor's Day, which 
has also been the subject of statutory enact- 
ment. The Lord Mayor was not only “ pre- 
sented and sworn” at Westminster on 


29 October, but also ‘admitted and sworn” 
at the Guildhall on 28 October.* This fact 
was overlooked in framing the Michaelmas 
Term Act; and obviously great inconvenience 
might have been caused by the interval of 
twelve days which must have elapsed between 
the two ceremonies if the Legislature had 
not intervened. In 1752, therefore, was passed 
the third of the above-mentioned Acts, to 
remedy this and other defects in the two 
previous statutes. That Act recites the fact 
of the proceedings on 28 and 29 October, the 
provision above quoted as to meetings of 
bodies corporate,t and the enactment that 
the Lord Mayor is to be “presented and 
sworn” on 9 November ; and enacts that he 
shall be ‘admitted and sworn” on 8 Novem- 
ber. Thus the two ceremonies necessary to 
the Lord Mayor’s assumption of office (but 
not the date of his election) were moved 
forward by eleven days, though this cannot 
be said to have been the result, except in- 
directly, of the change of style. 
F. W. Reap. 


An interesting note in Mr. Wheatley’s 
monumental edition of Pepys's ‘ Diary’ fully 





explains the change in this date. The 
diarist had recorded on 29 October, 1660, “I 
|up early it being my Lord Mayor's Day,” 
| and the following is the note :— 

“The change of Lord Mayor’s Day from the 
29th of October to the 9th of November was not 
made by the Act for reforming the calendar 
(24 Geo. IT. c. 23), but by another Act of the same 
session (c. 48), entitled ‘An Act for the Abbrevia- 

| tion of Michaelmas Term,’ by which it was enacted, 
‘that from and after the said feast of St. Michael, 
which shall be in the year 1752, the said solemnity 
of presenting and swearing the mayor of the city 
of London, after every annual election to the said 
office, in the manner and form heretofore used 
on the 29th day of October, shall be kept and 
observed on the ninth day of November in every 
year, unless the same shall fall on a Sunday, and 
in that case on the day following.””—H. B. Wheat- 
ley’s ‘ Pepys,’ i. 251n. 

It is of interest to add that, owing to 
this change, all English mayors are affected, 
though such was not contemplated, for they 
are now chosen, under the Municipal Cor- 





* Probably some confusion with the latter pro- 
ceeding is responsible for the statement (10 S. iv. 
448) that the Lord Mayor was formerly chosen on 
28 October. The day of election was and is 
29 September. 

+ This recital is sufficient to show that Mr. Lynn 
is mistaken in thinking that the reason why Lord 
Mayor’s Day required a special enactment to change 
it was because it ‘* partook of the nature of a sacred 
festival in its dating” (see 9 S. v. 344). That 
29 October is called “the morrow of the Feast of 
St. Simon and St. Jude” does not make it any the 
less a “‘ fixed or certain day.” 
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porations Act, on 9 November ; but the City 
of London alone continues to choose its chief 
magistrate on the original day, 29 September, 
and presents him on 9 November. 

ALFRED F, Ropsins. 





SamueL Wuircuurcn, Poer (10 §. iv. 
429, 516). — With reference to PRINCIPAL 
SALMON’s inquiry about Samuel Whitchurch, 
I may say that he was my husband’s grand- 
father on the mother’s side, and I possess a 
small volume of his poems, called ‘ His- 
paniola, and other Poetical Pieces,’ printed 
y Meyler, Bath, 1804. He also wrote ‘The 
Battle of the Dogger Bank,’ at which he 
himself was present, and, as G. F. R. B. men- 
tions, contributed to Zhe Monthly Magazine 
in the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
He was an admiral’s secretary in the Royal 
Navy, and it is supposed that in later life he 
entered trade in Bath. He belonged to a 
Somersetshire family, and his great-uncle 
John Whitchurch owned Nunney Castle, 
near Frome, in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, at the same time that another 
Samuel Whitchurch was rector of Nunney. 
His father fought at Dettingen and Fontenoy, 
as he mentions in a poem addressed to ‘ My 
Father’ The poet married a Miss Reed, 
whose father was a friend of Coleridge and 
Southey. M. E. S. 


Ben JoNsoN AND Bacon (10 §. ii. 469; | 
iii. 35, 94).—This is a very interesting ques- | 
tion, and [ should be glad tosee what further 
information on the point Rawley gave to 
Tenison. But neither the British Museum 
nor the Bodleian Catalogue records Tenison’s 
‘Baconiana.’ Perhaps Mr. Stronacu will be 
so good as to give particulars of the part of 
Tenison’s works to which he refers—titles, 
volume, page, edition, &c. Q. V 


Sprittine Frevps oF Ice (10 §S. iv. 325, 
395, 454, 513).—To keep matters in order, it 
may be well to say that the passage from 
Lowell to which Mr. Jarratt directs atten- 
tion is precisely that on which this whole 
discussion hinges. The quotation and criti- 
cism of it at the first reference stimulated all 
that has followed. ‘To prevent the possibility 
of advancing a thing in illustration of itself, 
it would be useful if readers would carefully 
examine all that has previously been said 
before offering fresh contributions to a 
subject under dispute. Mr. JARRATT mean- 
while is quite justified in his assumption that 
Lowell misunderstood Wordsworth, and it is 
interesting to have his corroboration of the 





view expressed in the initial note, which, 
apparently, he has not seen. Thomson's | 


growling river is a different matter from the 
roaring ice at a time of thaw, to which it 
bears no resemblance whatever. It may be 
observed, however, that it is not the whole 
river, but “the whele imprison’d river,” to 
which the poet’s description refers, and that 
what he says is illustrative at once of his 
accurate observation and his felicitous use of 
expressive phraseology. The allusion to the 
roaring and howling ice of ‘The Ancient 
Mariner ’ is apposite and useful. 
Tuomas BayYNE. 


‘“*THESE ARE THE BRITONS, A BARBAROUS 
RACE” (10% §. iv. 510).— The book your 
American correspondent inquires about was 
entitled ‘The History of England in Rhyme 
from the Conquest to the Restoration,’ and 
was published in 1854 by Hope & Co, 
16, Great Marlborough Street. It was really 
very cleverly done in parts. It is a crown 
8vo of 332 pages, and was published at 5s. 

R. B. Marston. 

St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 


PRISONER SUCKLED BY HIS DAUGHTER 
(10 §. iv. 307, 353, 432). — Lempriere’s 
‘Classical Dictionary’ includes Perone, the 
daughter of Cimon, a prisoner. The legend 
may be of Greek origin, but was common to 
the Romans, who, if memory plays me not 
false, are recorded to have called the heroine 
Euphrasia (name identical with that of the 
plant we call ‘ eyebright ” — Milton’s 
‘‘euphrasy,” Drayton’s “eyebright for the 
eye”). I have what is perhaps one of the 
oldest extant ‘‘portraits” of the lady, 
figured in her act of filial piety on a frag- 
ment of Samian ware, part of a bowl used 
in Britain when Rome ruled the world. 

I. CHALKLEY GOULD. 


I have seen a broadside with a representa- 
tion of this subject and appropriate verses 
underneath. I think there is a specimen 
among the unbound broadsides in the library 


of the Society of Antiquaries. _ 
K. P. D. E. 


BayHam Appey (10% §. iv. 448).—In 
Francis Grose’s ‘ Antiquities of England and 
Wales,’ 1773-6, vol. iii, is a view of ‘ Bege- 
ham, or Beyham Abbey, Sussex,’ engraved 
by Godfrey in 1774, together with a short 
account of the abbey. According to a note 
at the end, this view was drawn in 1761, but 
in 1760 according to the county index of 
vol. iii. at the end of vol. iv. The latter 
mentions a view by S. and N. Buck (north 
aspect) taken in 1737. 

There is a small woodcut of Bayham Abbey 
on the first page of vol. ii. of ‘The Anti- 
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quarian Itinerary,’ London, 1816. 


and Chapel (see last page of vol. Index). I 
Gough’s ‘Camden’s Britannia,’ 1789, vol. i 
p. 205, the name is Beigham. 


refers to Tanner, 561. RosBert PIERPOINT. 


Mrs. FitzHersert (10% §. iv. 530).— 
Her Christian name, according to Burke's 


‘Gentry,’ 1898, and 
7? 


Maria and Maria Anne were used sometimes 
being considered by some to be more fashion 
able. 


In an inscription on a stained-glass 


It is the|employing this solecism: “Not ‘you was, 
head-piece to the description of Roslin Castle | if 


you please, but ‘you were.’ The phrase 

1/is not ‘you is,’ but ‘you are’—a charming 
Min =z 

.|girl” (‘Letters of John Wilkes, Esq, 


A foot-note | addressed to his Daughter,’ London, 1804, 


vol. ii. p. 188). Yet in his earlier years he 
was himself equally blameworthy, for the 
letter, sent in 1763 to Samuel Martin, in 
which Wilkes confesses he was the author of 


is pers ’ . ° . ’ o * 
. his ‘Peerage’ (under | the strictures in Zhe North Briton on that 
Smythe of Eshe Hall, Bart.), was Mary Anne. 


person’s conduct, contains these words: “ I 
»| have reason to believe you was not so much 
in the dark as you affected and chose to be” 
(quoted in ‘The Poetical Works of Charles 


window in this district the version Marianne | Churchill,’ vol. i. p. 185, London, 1804). The 


is adopted. 
Greenfield, near Oldham. 


JOHN RADCLIFFE. 


Tosy’s Dog (10 §. iv. 508, 535).— My | latter’s untimely death. 


politician and the poet were on very friendly 
terms, which came to an end in 1764 on the 
In his poem ‘The 


respondents do not seem to have understood | Marewell,’ composed in that year, we find 
the difficulty about “ Toby's dog.” Of course that Churchill was no more impeccable than 
the reference is to Tobit’s dog in the Apocry- | Wilkes in the matter of grammar, for he 
phal book ; but why should ‘tthe making of | S4YS :— 


a preachment on Toby’s dog,” on 22 February 


1640, have been considered so serious an 


At home, and sitting in your elbow-chair, 


4 You praise Japan, though you was never there. 


offence as to entail imprisonment in the Fleet | But I think, if he had not died in early man- 


anda fine of 200/.? 7'hat is the question. 


Ricwarp O. AssHETON. 


Arysty (10 S. ii. 25, 97, 455, 516 ; iii. 133, 
256, 335).—If Mr. Solloway (whose ingenious 
speculation is alluded to at the first refer- 
ence) will turn to the King’s Remembrancer’s 


> 


Memoranda Roll for the year 26-7 Edward L., 
m. 83, he will find separate accounts of the 


hood, he would have also condemned this 
vicious locution, which was so common in 
the first half of the eighteenth century, and 
which Dr. Lowth’s ‘Short Introduction to 
English Grammar, published in 1762, had so 
clearly shown to be wrong. 

Joun T. Curry. 


Entema by C. J. Fox (10 S. iv. 530).—The 


Tenth for the ‘*Decanatus Christianitatis last three lines clearly indicate the a 
Eboracensis” and the “ Decanatus de Aynesty” | ‘‘ My post” must be a bed-post, anc a 


—clear evidence that the two deaneries were 
co-existing entities in 1299, and that, con- 
sequently, the latter name cannot be derived 
from the former. OW: 
AFFEeRY Furntwincu In ‘ Lirtie Dorrit’ 
(10" S. iv. 466).—It is quite possible that, as 
suggested by H. P. L., Dickens took the name 
from the tombstone (of what date 2), especially 
as the two forms agree ; but it is of interest 
to note that, according to Bardsley's ‘ Curiosi- 
ties of Puritan Nomenclature,’ p. 64, it was 
common in Kent, the registers of Canterbury 
Cathedral teeming with it. It occurs as 
Afra, Aphara, Aphora, and Apherie. In 
addition to these I note that Sir Anthony 
Aucher, Knt., married Affra, daughter of 
William Cornwallis (Hasted’s ‘Kent,’ ii. 
501). AYEAHR. 


_ “Was you?” anp “You was” (10% §, 
1. 509; ii. 72, 157),—In a letter dated 
29 December, 1779, which was written from 
Bath to his daughter Polly, John Wilkes 
thus humorously takes her to task for 


bedfellow. . H. 


“ Passtve Restster” (10 §, iv. 508).—As 
‘‘ passive obedience ” was implicit submission 
to kingly authority, whether legal or illegal, 
those Nonjurors who, having taken the oath 
of allegiance to James IL., were unable to 
transfer that allegiance to William of Orange 
during the lifetime of his predecessor, appear 
to have been the first with whom the attitude, 
if not the phrase, of ‘‘ passive resistance” 
became identified. In ‘The Heart of Mid- 
lothian,’ which appeared in 1818, Scott says 
(ed. 1867, chap. vi.) : ‘ The passive resistance 
of the Tolbooth-gate promised to do more to 
baflle the purposes of the mob than the active 
interference of the magistrates.” The phrase 
also occurs, I believe, in ‘Ivanhoe,’ which, 
however, appeared a year later. ‘The Heart 
of Midlothian,’ perhaps, therefore, affords the 
earliest known instance of use. 
J. Hotp—EN MacMIcHAEL. 

6, Elgin Court, W. 

There are some very striking literary asso- 
ciations attached to the phrase “ passive 
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resistance.” Isaac of York, in ‘Ivanhoe’ 
(chap. xxii.) was in a ‘*humour of passive 
resistance” when awaiting the terrors of 
Front de Beeuf in the dungeon of the Castle 
of Torquilstone ; and in ‘ Pickwick’ the cod- 
fish which Mr. Weller was taking by the 
Muggleton Telegraph back to the Manor 
Farm, Dingley Dell, as a Christmas present 
to Mr. Wardle, suddenly ceased its ‘* passive 
resistance” to being packed into the boot, to 
the discomfiture of the guard, and “the 
unsmotherable delight of all the porters and 
bystanders.” ALAN Pitt Rospiys. 


“Famous” CHELSEA (108 §S. iv. 366, 434, 
470, 517).—Certainly there is a place named 
**Céoles ig” in two MSS. of the ‘A.-S. 
Chronicle.” an. 1006. But, unluckily, it is 
near Wallingford, and the modern name 
happens to be Cholsey. 

What we really want is not suggestions, but 
old spellings quoted from old documents. 
But this would require research, and it is so 
very much easier to guess. 

The spelling of charter No. 60 in Birch is of 
no value at all ; it gives ** Ethrelwedi” (sic) 
for Aithelredi, and * Pershora”’ (sic) for Per- 
scora. So it is nothing but alate Norman 
copy, and is misdated.* The spelling in 
No. 247 is not ‘* Celchyd,” but Celchyth ; for 
the d is ** crossed.” Watrer W. SKEAT. 


It is quite true, as Pror. SkeaT says, that 
the two charters which I quoted from 
Thorpe will be found in Birch. But I cannot 
see that I repeated what Pror. Skeat had 
already said “as if it were new.” Pror. 
SKEAT merely showed that ‘*Celchyth” was 
‘‘famosus” or ‘‘celeber,” while my object 
was to demonstrate, for the benefit of those 
readers who had not the leisure or the oppor- 
tunity to consult the ‘Cartularium,’ that the 
reason for its being “famous” was that so 
many synods were held there, and_ in 
support of this contention I gave particulars 
of two. I did not profess that this informa- 
tion was new, as it is, of course, to be found 
in Birch or Thorpe; but it was so far new 
that I do not think it has been recorded in 
any history of Chelsea. I quoted from 
Thorpe because his collection happened to be 
the handiest at the moment. 

As regards * Cealchyth,” Pror. Skeat 
had pointed out that Mr. Plummer had made 
a mistake in regard to this place. I only 
wished to assure myself that other writers, 
in copying from the MSS., had not done the 





* As for “*Ethcealchy,” the eth is a_ playful 
French spelling of A.-S. @¢ ; and the A.-S. terminal 
letter is contemptuously omitted. 





same. We now learn, on the authority of 
Pror. SKEAT, unless I am mistaken in his 
language, that there were two different 
places, “ Cealchyth” and ‘‘Celchyth,” each 
of which was celebrated for its synods. Or 
can **Cealchyth” be a possible mistake of 
the scribe for ‘‘ Celehyth” ? 

With regard to Mr. Appy's theory, there 
can be no doubt that the second constituent 
of the name was ‘‘hyth,” and not “ig.” 
There is no authority whatever for the latter 
ending, and Mr. Appy merely repeats an 
old guess of Bosworth’s. A place named 
** Ceoles-ig” or **Ceols-ig” certainly occurs 
in the charters, but it represents Cholsey, in 
Berkshire, and in all probability the first 
constituent is not ‘* Ceol,” a name-theme, but 
“Ceol,” a boat. The earliest mention of 
Chelsea after Domesday times that I can 
find is in the ‘Calendar to the Feet of Fines 
for London and Middlesex,’ i. 2, under date 
8 Ric. I. (1196), where it is spelt Chelchud’. 
The transition to the modern form, as I have 
before pointed out, is shown in the will of 
Richard Laykyn, mercer, dated 1535, where 
the name is spelt Chelsehyth (Sharpe's 
‘Calendar of Husting Wills,’ ii. 639).* 

W. F. PrRIpEAUX. 


Somner, in his ‘Dictionarium Saxonico- 
Latino- Anglicum,’ 1659, has ‘“‘ Ceoles-ige, 
loci nomen, villze insularis olim, et navibus 
accommodata, ut nomen significat.” ‘* Ceol ” 
is A.-S. for ship. Bosworth, in his ‘A.-S. 
Dict.,’ quotes Somner, and identifies *‘ Ceoles- 
ig’ with Chelsea. Lewis, in his ‘Topo- 
graphical Dict.’ (seventh ed., 1848), says that 
Chelsea was anciently called Chelcheth, or 
Chelchith, “ probably from the S. ceos/, cesol, 
sand ; and Aythe, a harbour, from which its pre- 
sent name is derived.” Bosworth has ceose/, 
ceosl, gravel, sand. Camden (Gibson’s trans.) 
says: ‘Chelsey [sic] is so called from a bed 
or shelf of sand in the river Thames (as 
some suppose), but in records it is named 
Chelche-hith. ‘* Cealc” in A.-S. place-names. 
would generally be pronounced “ Cawk,’ as 
Calke Abbey, Derby ; also Cawkwell in Linc., 
so named from the calx or chalk pits there. 
Somner mentions “Cealca -ceaster, oppidi 
nomen” (ze. chalk city), which Camden 
thought was Tadcaster. 

The etymology of the name Chelsea and 
the identity of the place were discussed at 
gn &, viii. 205 and ix. 132,189. W. R. H. 

Barton-under-Needwood. 





* Might I suggest the hope that writers on this 
subject would first read my paper in 9S. i. 264 
which gives many references to the early spelling 


of the name? 
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Romney Porrrarr (10 §. iv. 410).—The 
second wife of Nicholas Kempe, of the Mint 
and of the Villa, Chelsea, was Anne, daughter 


and coheir of Mr. Meriton, of Oxford. After 
the death of Nicholas Kempe, which occurred 
in 1774, she married Dixon, the mezzotint 
engraver. Her beauty attracted many men 
of considerable note in their day to the 
Villa, and the entertaining of these guests 






north side, by William Warelwast, the blind 
nephew of William the Conqueror (Bishop of 
Exeter 1107-36) — are reputed to be the 
heaviest ringing peal in the world. Their 
respective weights have been variously _re- 
corded, and generally exaggerated ; but when 
Messrs. John Taylor & Co., the well-known 
bell-founders of Loughborough, put them in 
order a couple of years or so ago, the weights 





seems to have been the cause of financial 
difficulties. Nicholas had mortgaged _ his | 
stipend as bullion porter at the Mint, but he | 
managed to transfer his post to his son | 
John, wno thus partially paid his father's | 
debts by service. Zhe Gentleman’s Magazine, 
in obituary notices of Nicholas Kempe and 
his relatives, states that the children were | 
“shorn of their just expectations” by | 
Nicholas—in his infatuation for his second | 
wife —leaving the family estate and his | 
personal property to her unreservedly. This 
is notin accordance with facts, for by his 
will (P.C.C. 233 Bargrave), proved in 1774, | 
he left only the income from his residuary | 
estate to his wife Anne, with remainder to 
his three sons James, John, and Thomas | 
Limburnum Kempe. He had, it seems, no 
real estate to leave, but among his effects 
was a piano on which Haydn composed his 
early works. Alfred John Kempe, F.S.A., 
a writer and antiquary of importance in his 
day, was grandson of the above-named 
Nicholas. He, as well as his father, was for 
atime employed at the Mint, and died in 
1846, leaving little but his good nameas a 
provision for his issue. He was buried with 
his beloved sister, Ann Eliza Bray, in Fulham 
Churchyard, where their monument may be 
seen with the simple legend “Brother and 
sister.” 

Engravings after Romney of Mrs. Dixon 
are still obtainable. I do not know where 
the original Romney is, but believe that the | 
Rev. John Edward Kempe has a miniature 
of the lady. Frep. HircHin-Kemp. 

6, Beechtield Read, Catford, S.E. 

Heratpic (10 §. iv. 508).—The nearest 
approach to the coat given by Sapr to be| 
found in Papworth’s ‘ Ordinary’ is assigned | 
to Cuily, co. Leicester, and is as follows: 
“Argent, on a chevron between three mullets | 
of six points, pierced sable, a besant.” ‘This | 
coat is also given in Burke’s ‘General | 
Armory’ with the date of grant, viz. 4| 
Henry IT. S. D. C. 

[Mr. J. Rapciirre also refers the coat to Cuily.] 

BELLs (10 §. iv. 409).—The bells in the | 


south Norman tower of Exeter Cathedral— 
built, with the corresponding one on the 








were obtained accurately, and may be de- 
finitely given as follows: No. 1, 7 ewt. 22 1b.; 
No. 2, 8ewt. 3qrs. 101b.; No.3, Sewt. 2 qrs.; 
No. 4, l0ewt. Iqr. 2lb.; No.5, 18ewt. 41b.; 
No. 6, 19 cwt. 19lb.; No. 7, 28ewt. 41]b. ; 


| No. 8, 33ewt. 2qrs. 11]lb.; No. 9, 40 cwt. 


3qrs. 19lb.; No. 10, 72 ewt. 2qrs. 21b.; No. 11 
(the half tone), 1l ewt. 1 qr. 81lb.; making a 
total of 258 cwt. 1 qr. 17 ]b., @.e. 12 tons 18 cwt. 
1qr. 17 1b. 

No trustworthy record of the weight of the 
great bell known locally as Peter (originally 
at Llandaff), which hangs in stately solitude, 
in the opposite tower, can be quoted ; but 
Messrs. Taylor do not consider it would turn 
the scale at more than 80 cwt. 

A story was long current (I had heard it 
from my youth) that the vibration, when the 
bells in the south tower were rung, was so great 
that it caused joints in the old masonry 
to open and shut—so much so that the end 
of one’s coat might, at times, be thrust 
between the stones. Hence—in consequence 
of reputed danger to the fabric—it was only 
on rare occasions the melodious notes of these 
bells were heard. When, therefore, on my 
first coming to Exeter in the sixties, I learned 
that on a given day a peal was to be rung, 
I hastened to the belfry, anxious to test 
the truth of the assertion. But the tradition 
appeared to be naught buta fairy tale. I could 
perceive no visible effect upon the massive 
stonework in question. Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 

The weights of the largest bells are given, 
in pounds, in Chambers's Journal, 1 July, 1865, 
p.415 (‘Bell Gossip’); in tons, in Haydn’s ‘Dic- 
tionary of Dates’; and, I think, in Lerd Grim- 
thorpe’s book on * Clocks, Watches, and Bells.’ 
See also ‘Church Bells’ in Zhe Sheffield Daily 
Telegraph, a series of articles published in 
pamphlet form in 1903. 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHak.. 

Shrimpton's ‘Historical Handbook and 
Guide to Oxford,’ 1878, p. 143, gives a list of 
fifty bells in different countries, from Russia’s 
largest bell, 443,7721b., down to Beverley 
Minster, 5,0001b., Great Tom of Oxford being 
17,640]b., and the thirty-first on the list. 

KR. J. Fynmore,. 
Sandgate. 
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‘*SJAMBOK ”: ITS PRONUNCIATION (10 §. 
iv. 204, 332, 512).—In the Supplement to my 
‘Concise Dictionary’ I have said that the 
Cape Dutch sjwmbok seems to have been 
adopted from the Malay chalok (Portuguese 
chabuco); also, that the Malay word is 
obviously borrowed from the Persian chabuk. 
which (as an adj ) means ‘‘ alert, active,” and 
{as a sb.) a *thorsewhip.” And I refer to 
‘N. & Q,’ 9" S. iv. 456; ‘Chawbuck’ in 
Yule’s Glossary, and ‘ Chabouk,’ ‘ Chawbuck,’ 
in § N.E.D,’ WALTER W. SKEAT. 


CHALONER: THOMAS MEIGHEN: THE For- 
TUNATE Boy (10 §. iv. 509).—There is a long 
notice of the ‘* Fortunate Youth,” as he was 
styled, in Gunning’s ‘ Reminiscences of Cam- 
bridge,’ chap. x., 1817 to 1820 (ii. 283-91), 
under the heading ‘ Remarkable Imposture’ ; 
but it leaves him when the discovery is made. 
His subsequent career is mentioned in a now 
scarce book, ‘ Whychcotte of St. John’s,’ pub- 
lished in 1833, and 1 believe written by the 
Rev. Erskine Neale (once rector of Kirton, 
an adjacent parish to Newbourne), a very 
voluminous author. After alluding to the 
bursting of the bubble, and the youth’s 
mysterious and sudden disappearance con- 
sequent thereon, Mr. Neale records having 
heard him preach a sermon, in a small 
country church in Cheshire, on the fleeting 
tenure of all earthly good (ii. 143-50). He 
resided, so says the author, for some time in 
France after his imposture, and then went to 
St. Bees College, Cumberland, whence he 
was ordained by Dr. Law, then Bishop of 
Chester. Here again the story stops. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 

[Mr. W. P. Courtney also refers to Gunning. ] 


FuruamM Brince (10 §. iv. 509). — The 
coloured print of ‘La Veue du _ Pont 
de Fulham Bridge’ is probably that by 
Chatelain, of which there is a copy among 
the engravings in the library of the Corpora- 
tion of London. It is described in the cata- 
logue thus: “A view of Fulham Bridge from 
Putney. Chatelain del., Roberts  sculp.” 
J. B. Chatelain was an English artist, born 
in London in 1710, who, whenever his disso- 
lute habits permitted, gave undoubted proofs 
of the excellence of his taste and the readi- 
ness of his invention. He was peculiarly 
successful in his designs for landscapes, some 
of which he engraved. His other engravings 
are from the works of Gaspar Poussin and 
Cortona. He died in 1744. The plan of the 
bridge, completed in 1729, was drawn by 
Cheselden, the great surgeon (Faulkner’s 
‘Fulham,’ p. 6); and the builder was Mr. 





Phillips, carpenter to George If. Its cost 

was 23,075/., and it is 789 ft. long and 24 ft. 

wide. J. HoLpEN MAcMICHAEL. 
6, Elgin Court, W. 


THe Boar’s Heap (10 §. iv. 506).—At 
the annual Christmas supper of the Man- 
chester Literary Club, of which Mr. George 
Milner is president, the boar’s head is 
brought frova the kitchen into the dining- 
hall carried on high by the chef, and followed 
by a procession consisting of a cook (who 
carries a very large knife and a very small 
fork), a master of the revels, an usher, a 
jester, courtiers, minstrels, and singers, all in 
old-time costumes. The carol is the well- 
known “ Caput apri defero ”:— 

The boar's head in hand bring I, 
With garlands gay and rosemary ; 
I pray you all sing merrily 
(Qui estis in convivio. 
ARCHIBALD SparKE, F.R.S.L. 


There are so many grotesque stories as to 
the origin of this Christmas custom that it 
is interesting to discover what appears to be 
the trueexplanation. According to Puricelli 
(chap. iv., ‘ Dissert. Nazar.,’ pp. 471-2), 

““Neque hee praxis inanis, seu mysterio vacua. 
Illud compertissimum est, apud nobiles etiam 
Mediolanenses inviolabiliter adhuc ex antiqua, et 
}immemorabili majorum  traditione hunc vigere 
usum, ut in Nativitate Domini suillas carnes, et ex 
capite presertim comedant, in prima mensa, vecule 
lin execrationem Judeworum, qui Messiam, et sal- 

vatorem pertinaciter negant nobis esse natum, 
obstinatique contendunt, antique legis czeremonias, 
| et ritus adhuc servandos esse, ac proinde a suillis 
etiam carnibus, tanquam immundis, adhue absti- 
nendum.” : 

It was customary on Christmas night for 
the Curia and Papal household to be enter- 
tained at supper at Santa Maria Maggiore 
at the conclusion of the Papal Mass, and it 
devolved on the Cardinal Bishop of Albano 
to provide at his own expense two boars’ 
heads (‘*duo optima busta porcorum”) for 
the supper. On the death of Pope Inno- 
cent IIL, in 1216, the expenses of this 
banquet were no longer paid for by the 
cardinal, but by the reigning Pontiff. 
Although the ‘“Statio ad 8S. Mariam 
Majorem”, is still held there on Christmas 
night, the “ccena,” alas ! has for many years 


been discontinued. 
Hartwe.t D. GrissEtt, F.S.A. 








Oxford. 


Seven SACRAMENT Fonts (10% S. iv. 386). 
—These fonts are somewhat rare, and are 
chiefly found in Norfolk. The finest of 
those I have seen was some years ago in 
the Cathedral of Norwich. There are, how- 
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ever, exainples in various other parts of Ancient fifteenth and sixteenth century 
England. octagonal fonts upon which the sacraments 

_Mr. Combe, in his ‘Illustrations of Bap- | are carved are by no means rare. Upon the 
tismal I onts ' (usually called erroneously | eighth side usually occurs a representation 
‘Paley’s Fonts’), figures two of them: one at | of the Crucifixion, but sometimes of the 
Nettlecombe, Somersetshire, and one at} baptism of Christ by St. John Baptist. In 
Walsoken, Norfolk ; and I have sketches of | two instances the subject is the Last Judg- 
two panels of one at Farningham, Kent, | ment. It is thus at Gorleston. The Blessed 
made for me by the late Mr. J. Lewis Andre | Virgin and other figures are introduced into 
in 1890. others. 

These fonts are generally Perpendicular} As a modern instance of a seven-sacrament 
work ; they are octagonal. Seven of the | sculptured font I may add that I placed one 
sides bear illustrations of the sacraments ;! in the church of St. Cuthbert’s, Kensington, 
the eighth, often a representation of the) S.W., so recently as 1888. Harry Hems. 
Crucifixion. That of Nettlecombe, however, | Fair Park, Exeter. 
has symbols of the blessed Trinity on its | 
eighth panel. The sacraments represented | 
are baptism, confirmation, penance, holy 
Eucharist, orders, matrimony, and extreme 
unction. 

At Farningham the last subject is illus- 
trated in a very remarkable manner: the 
wafer is being administered to a person in 
violent convulsions. In the sacrament of | 
marriage, as represented on this font, the 
“$d — geese ney of the time of 
“dward LY. ; and on the Nettlecombe font F ’ 
the costume of all the figures is of the same | author of both papers is Mr. Alfred Si 
date. In all early pictures and carvings it FS.A. ae OLE. 
was the custom of the artist to dress his! The church of All Saints, Marsham, con- 
personages in the costume of his own period, | tains one of these fonts, in good preserva- 
so by observing the dresses on monuments, | tion. There is some doubt as to what the 
we are enabled to fix the date of them pretty | eighth panel represents, but I think it is 





In the Journal of the Royal Archzeological 
Institute, 1902, there is given a complete list, 
and photographs of the examples, in England. 
The numbers given are in Norfolk sixteen, in 
Suffolk eleven, and in the counties of Kent 
and Somerset one example each, twenty-nine 
in all. 

In the volume for 1903 the fonts with 
representation of the holy Eucharist and 
holy baptism are more fully described (with 
photographs) than in the earlier volume. The 


accurately. either Purgatory or the preaching to the 
The font at Walsoken has this inscription | souls in Hades. A. T. M. 
on its stem: ‘* Reme’ber | ye the Soul of | 


S. Honyter|& Margaret | his wife | and| Docs 1x War (10 S. iv. 488, 537).—An 
John’ | Beforth Chapli’” ; and on the base | 2tticle entitled ‘War Dogs’ appeared in 7'he 


is carved the date 1544. Emma Swany. Nineteenth Century for March, 1905. . 
Walton Manor, Oxford. A special article on ‘Ambulance Dogs in 
Where F. K. gets his authority for father- War’ appeared in The British Medical 


, oIpY > ‘ppe 
ing the desecration of the sculpture on the Journal, 10 Dec., 1904. Henry Rocers. 


Gorleston Church font upon “the notorious 
Will Dowsing” does not appear in evidence. 
We know this man—whom the Earl of Man- 
chester appointed “visitor of the Suffolk 
churches” in 1643—prided himself upon his 
iconoclastic performances. But he had his 
compeers in the general work of destruction. 
Mr. A. C, Fryer, F.S.A., in his paper ‘ Upon 
Fonts with Representations of the Seven 
Sacraments,’ to be found in vol. lix. (Second 


Metton Crotu: Metron Jacket (10% S. 
iv. 467, 490) —The name was certainly derived 
from Melton Mowbray. On Easter Monday, 
1838, at Drury Lane Theatre, a piece was 
produced called ‘The Meltonians,’ described 
as “a_ perfectly illegitimate drama and 
extravaganza in two acts.” The action takes 
place on the outskirts of Melton Mowbray ; 
several of ac — ~ a Melton 
Seger ae m7 ; costume,” which is shown on the frontispiece 
ae —— of The Archeological Journal | as a coat with rounded tails. The ‘ gentle- 
eal “gg men” had been hunting, and then painted 


‘“Gorleston’s font suffered  severel about 5 rE R 
A.D. 1643 at the hands of one Francis eg who the toll-house and ieee = 


in his ‘Journal’ remarks of Gorleston, ‘We did TIN “Pp” m~ CO ‘E th iv. 429 
deface the font and the cross there-on,’ and adds he ae oes . > hee - 7 ih a 
lamented he ‘ could not destroy the stained glass in | *! ).—L am much obliged to PRror. SKEAT for 
the upper windows, as no one in Gorleston would | his courteous and esteemed reply to my 
lend him a ladder.’ ” query under this head. Although the ques- 
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tion is a large one, he has thrown ample 
light upon it. The general, if decreasing, 
ignorance regarding the English of Chaucer 
and his contemporaries must be my plea for 
the somewhat vague terms of the query. I 
shall now turn to the perusal of ‘The King’s 
Quair’ with deepened interest. 

It is to be hoped that in our schools and 
universities every advantage will be taken 
of the splendid work which has been done by 
Pror. SkEat—the chief of a capable band of 
native scholars—for Chaucer and Middle 
English study. There are trustworthy signs, 
indeed, that an appreciation of it is rapidly 
growing among our educational authorities. 

STUDENT. 

Metcuior Guypickens (10% §. iv. 469, 
537).—In the forties and early fifties there 
lived in Connaught Terrace, Hyde Park, now 
the west side of the Edgware Road, two old 
maiden ladies, the Misses Guydickens. They 
were friends of my mother, and were the 
daughters of General Guydickens, who, I 
surmise, was identical with Gustavus Guy- 
dickens, the son of Melchior. They were 
related to the family of Viscount Tracy, a 
title which is now extinct or dormant, I do 
not know which. Lord Sudeley is the 
present head of the Tracy family, and in all 
probability he would be able to give Mr. H. 
ATHILL-CRUTTWELL the required informa- 
tion. Bastt A. CocHRANE. 

30, George Street, Manchester Square. 


Puncu, THE BEVERAGE (10S. iv. 401, 477, 
531).—In Saxon charters relating to Hamp- 
shire, Nos. 674, 787, 982 (Birch, ‘C.5S.’), occur 
the placenames “pungcheshyl” and dune, 
&c. The prefix survives in one locality in 
the names Punsholt Farm and Lane. 

I have in a book on Surrey pointed out 
that in Rostrenen’s Franco-Breton dictionary 
the word “ Puncgz ” is explained as a well or 
cistern. There are Roman remains in both 
places that might account for the cistern. 

It appears to me that the beverage was 
probably introduced to the Dutch and 
English marine by the Breton sailors who 
brought over the cargoes of “right Nantes,” 
and that the name came from the vessel in 
which it was brewed. Similarly, we now 
talk of ‘‘cup,” whether of claret or cham- 
pagne. 

I fancy brandy was the first form of 
alcohol to be known commercially and apart 
from home distilling, and the Breton sailors 
were famous in early times. 

Punch as a beverage is not so entirely 
extinct as some of your correspondents seem 
to think. A well-known club of antiquaries 





strictly confines its after-dinner potation to 
it, whether in town or country. Its use has 
been ruined of later years by the number of 
strong liqueurs and other abominations that 
have been crowded into it, which make it 
extremely to be dreaded. It is evident that 
the definition of it as ‘ta form of lemonade” 
was not entirely a jest, and that ill-results 
were the effect of quantity rather than of 
quality. Ratreu Nev, F.S.A. 


There is an amusing account of punch- 
drinking in ‘ Redgauntlet’ (the probable date 
of which is 1760), chap. xi., at the table of 
Provost Crosbie, of Dumfries. 

In ‘Peter’s Letters to his Kinsfolk’ (the 
date of which is about 1819), vol. iii. letter 
Ixvii., is a description of a dinner-party at 
Glasgow, in which punch is a conspicuous 
feature. The sugar is melted with a little 
cold water; then lemons are squeezed over 
it, and the water poured on it. It is then 
called sherbet. Afterwards rum is added. 

At Jesus College, Oxford, is a silver-gilt 
punch-bowl, holding ten gallons, and weigh- 
ing 278 ounces, the gift of Sir Watkin Williams 
Wynne in 1732. 

An old recipe for punch-making ran :— 

One of sour, two of sweet, 
Three of strong, four of weak. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 

(T. F. D. refers also to Peter’s seventieth letter, 
as containing an account of the ‘‘awful results” 
that followed the drinking of the punch. ] 


GeorcE III.’s Daucuters (10% §, iv. 167, 
236, 291, 336, 493). —CoMMANDANT ReBoUL 
will find references to the story of Capt. 
Garth in ‘The Creevey Papers,’ vol. ii. p. 196 
(14 Feb., 1829), p. 197 (2 March), and p. 200 
(19 March). RicHarD HEMMING. 

[Mr. R. J. Fyxmore also refers to Creevey. ] 


‘* PHOTOGRAPHY ” (10S. iv. 367, 435, 450, 
490).—In my list of terms beginning with 
‘*photo” I omitted the common “photo- 
zincography.” The earliest record I have of 
this is in the following title: ‘*‘ Shakespeare’s 


Sonnets, 1609...... Reproduced in Facsimile by 
the New Process of photozincography...... 
1862.” Wm. JAGGarp. 


139, Canning Street, Liverpool. 


JOHN PENHALLOW (10" §. iv. 507; v. 15).— 
In vol. iii. of ‘ Proceedings in Chancery : 
Elizabeth ’ (published 1832) there is mention 
of a case in which Richard Williams was 
plaintiff and John Penhallowe defendant. 
The object of the suit was personal, and the 
date 1597. This was possibly a relative of 
the John Penhallow who died in 1716. 

Cur. WATSON. 
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Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

India. By Mortimer Menpes. Text by Flora Annie 

Steel. (A. & C. Black.) 
‘Inp1.’ is one of the handsomest and most interest- 
ing of the many handsome and interesting volumes 
which are the product of Mr. Mortimer Menpes's 
tour in the Kast. This eminent painter has caught 
—by methods which are partly his secret and partly 
his discovery —the means of reproducing Indian 
and Japanese scenes with a fidelity and beauty 
until recently unattainable. Englishmen are proud 
of what Kinglake calls their “loved India,” and there 
are few of us probably who could not exhibit at 
need a photograph of the Taj Mahal at Agra or the 
river front at Benares. Those most familiar with 
India, however—the North-Western districts espe- 
cially—will tind an opportunity of reviving their 
pleasantest souvenirs. We know not which is the 
more exquisite, the fidelity of the designs or the 
beauty of the atmosphere. No fewer than seventy- 
tive pictures are given of scenes in Delhi, Agra, 
Jeypore, Muttra, Benares, Peshawar, Amritsar, 
Ajmere, Lahore, &c., most of them of ravishing love- 
liness. Views are also provided of native women, 
brides, market women, water - carriers, bazaars, 
shops, grain merchants, workers in silver and gold, 
fruit stalls, and vegetable markets. The colour in 
these is wonderful. et 

Letterpress is supplied by Mrs. Flora Annie Steel, 
the novelist, whose long residence in India and 
whose ofticial experiences in the Punjab lend her 





opinions special value. Her descriptions, sketches, 

and statements do not directly correspond with 

the illustrations, but deserve study on their own | 
account, and will do much to correct prevalent 

misapprehensions about India. What is said con- 

cerning Indian morality and the well-known native 

disrespect for truth is worthy of close attention, as | 
is the account of ‘£1857,’ of the way in which | 
** Englishmen live to make mistakes and die to | 
retrieve them.” Most interesting of all is what is 

said with reference to the influence of the Japanese 

victories over the native mind. This, however, is 

not the place in which to dwell upon subjects of 

this class, though it is difficult to shut our eyes to | 
the ignorance that prevails in England con- 

cerning countries we have held for centuries. It is 

as a picture-book that the present volume enchants. 

We have spoken of its influence in stirring memories 

among those who recall the country. Not less 

attractive is the volume in inspiring a desire to | 
visit the scenes so splendidly depicted. 


The Lyrical Poems of William Blake. 
John Sampson. (Frowde.) 
Wordsworth’s Literary Criticism. Edited by Nowell 
C. Smith. (Same publisher.) 
Poems and Extracts chosen by William Wordsworth. 
(Same publisher.) 
TuEseE three volumes constitute the opening instal- 
ment of a specially dainty series, to be entitled 
“The Oxford Library of Prose and Poetry.” Hach 
is got up in a pretty and artistically designed cloth 
cover, is printed in portable form with a well 
executed and legible text, and with, in two cases 
out of the three, an interesting frontispiece. Blake's 
* Lyrical Poems’ are ushered in by an introduction 
from Mr. Walter Raleigh, which is critical, and in 


Text by 





that respect illuminatory, and toa certain extent 


biographical; and by a characteristic and idealized 
portrait. The introduction is an important and 
admirably executed piece of work, and will be 
specially serviceable to the student who seeks to 
realize Blake’s position as poet and dreamer. 
Blake’s sources of indebtedress—which began in 
Shakespeare, and continued in Milton — are 
exemplitied, and it is justly declared to be an 
ill day for him when he makes acquaintance with 
Swedenborg. We have not, however, to rhapsodize 
afresh on Blake, but simply to declare the edition 
perfect and ideal. 

The two volumes which follow are, in a sense, 
companions, since both are in some fashion con- 
cerned with Wordsworth. That poet’s prose 
baggage is not large, but is none the less not 
inconsiderable. Poetry is a natural medium to him, 
and in his works of long breath answers most pur- 
poses of prose. Without being able to say of him 
what is true of George Wither, that he converted 
his muse into a maid-of-all-work, he gave her at 
least a fair amount of drudgery. His preface and 
appendix to ‘Lyrical Ballads’ contain much in- 
telligent and valuable criticism. We may be par- 
doned for saying that his correspondence with those 
with whom we have enjoyed intimacy bridges over 
for usa century. In the letters to Dyce, which are 
neither numerous nor long, we come upon some 
very interesting literary comments. Dyce seems to 
have presented Wordsworth with many of the 
dramatic texts he edited. 

The ‘Poems and Extracts chosen by Words- 
worth’ are printed literally from the original 
album presented in 1819 to Lady Mary Lowther, 
and have a_ quaint portrait of Wordsworth, 
almost like a Roman emperor laurel-crowned. Of 
the 92 pages of the MS., 32 are occupied with Lady 
Winchilsea. From Wither Wordsworth takes the 
immortal address to poetry, and some few selected 
passages in praise of his mistress from * The Mis- 
tress of Philarete.’ Other extracts are Webster's 
fine dirge from ‘The White Devil, Waller’s ‘Go, 
Lovely Rose,’ and poems by Marvell, Cowper, Pope, 
and writers of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. Wordsworth’s introductory sonnet is given 
in facsimile from Miss Hutchinson's script. The 
last extract is Christopher Smart’s ‘ Lines written 
while confined in a Madhouse.’ The reprint of this 
volume is a boon to lovers of literature. 


The Development of the Feeling for Nature in the 
Middle Ages aud Modern Times. By Alfred 
3iese. (Routledge & Sons.) 

Tus is a useful work, but far too full of quotations,. 

many of which have but little relation to the sub- 

jects treated. The love of nature in the Middle 

Ages, or, indeed, in any other period, cannot be 

successfully dealt with without a far wider view 

than the author has taken.. Even now, when so 

many write books, there are persons who feel a 

deep and poetic interest in nature and her ways 

who have never committed their thoughts to paper. 

All those who have a taste for rural scenery do not 

love trees and flowers, hills and streams, for the 

same reasons. Some are attracted by form, others 
by colour; and there is a third class—far greater 
in number than is commonly thought—who care for 
such things almost solely from their historical asso- 
ciations. The men of the Middle Ages must have 
been divided in thought as much as we are, 
perhaps more. It is difficult to-classify the direc- 
tions in which their imagination led them. The 
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whole tone of their literature testifies that, so far 


from such feelings being wanting, or lying torpid, | 


they were fully as active and forceful as they are 


among ourselves, though of course they were far 


less frequently put on record, for the plain reason 


that in those days people rarely wrote books merely ' 


for the sake of relieving their feelings or to make 
money. If any one would take the trouble, many 
volumes might be compiled in proof of what we 
have said. The illuminations in the margins 
of manuscripts, the embroideries on vestments, 
and, perhaps more than all, the glorious sculptures 
in the churches scattered over the whole of Western 
Europe, prove that the men of those days were far 
more in harmony with nature than the people 
who wore wigs, gabbled about their feelings, 
assumed a ‘‘melancholy delight in grief,” and fell 
into raptures over the platitudes of Rousseau. We 
have before our eyes evidence that our more remote 
forefathers loved flowers. The greater part of 
those which ornamented the gardens of the Tudor 
time, and which the wise among us still cherish, 
were brought over from the Continent during what 
we call the Middle Ages. Shakespeare and his 
friends would never have made such good use of 
them had their ancestors been so steeped in 
materialistic ignorance as some of our neighbours 
imagine. That the old garden-flowers were loved 
for themselves—not grown for display only or as a 
mere fashion, as ladies now wear birds’ wings in 
their hats—is proved by the number of them named 
after those saints who were then the objects of the 
people's devotion. yer ; 

When Herr Biese criticizes the nature-worship of 
the eighteenth century, we are in cordial agreement 
with him; but when he reaches the revival of more 
wholesome thinking which took place near its close, 
he leaves something to be desired. Of Scott—who 
had at least as deep feeling for nature as Byron or 
any other of his contemporaries—he says hardly 
anything, and yet, along with Bishop Percy, Scott 
was the reviver of ballad poetry. The writer is 
undoubtedly correct in saying that true ‘* landscape 
painting only developes when nature is sought for 
her own sake”; but he is equally wrong in assum- 
ing that in the first centuries ** painting was wholly 
proscribed by Christendom.” Surely the catacombs 
furnish overwhelming evidence to the contrary. It 
is possibly true, as the author points out, that 
Aineas Sylvius (Pope Pius Il.) was the first to 
describe nature ‘‘not merely in a few subjective 
lines, but with genuine modern enjoyment ”; but 
what are we to say of the more inspired of the 
troubadours ? 

The old terraced gardens, with hedges of yew, 
box. and holly, suffer hard treatment at the hands 
of Herr Biese. We do not commend the mathe- 
matical rigidity of these living walls of verdure, 
as they have been called, and still less the towers, 
peacocks, and elephants into which the shears of 
the gardener tortured them ; but there were many 
and great compensations when the flower-beds they 
enclosed, and so completely screened from all the 
gales that blew, were ablaze with the brightest 
colours. Even the ‘‘green architecture” itself 
formed a pleasant picture for the eye to rest on 
during the long months of our Northern winter. 
Much as may be said with justice against these 
pattern gardens, they formed a far nobler adjunct to 
a great country house than the miserable attempts 
at landscape gardening to make room for which 
they were ruthlessly swept away. 





The Extinction of the Ancient Hierarchy. By the 
Rev. G. E. Phillips. (Sands & Co.) 

THE object which Mr. Phillips has in view is to 

prove that the eleven bishops who refused to accept 

the Reformation in the reign of Elizabeth are 

worthy to be beatified as martyrs of the Christian 


, faith. The matter has already been mooted at Rome, 


and the writer, who is a Roman Catholic, con- 
siders that their cause would be advanced bya pub- 
lication of their sufferings in a popular form. He 
endeavours to show that the ‘‘persecution” to 
which they were subjected was of such a cruel and 
severe character that it involved not only the 
suffering, but also the death, of its victims. He has 
carefully searched the State Papers and other con- 
temporary documents for evidence of this vindictive 
persecution, and the present reviewer can only con- 
clude that he has failed to prove his case. Beyond 
a certain amount of such personal inconvenience 
as was inevitable in the circumstances, the non- 
conforming bishops do not seem to have had much 
cause to complain. Mr. Phillips certainly fails to 
produce any definite instance of torment or 
vindictive ill-treatment having been inflicted on 
them. The usual course seems to have been to 
place the recalcitrant as a ‘paying guest” in the 
house of one of the bishops who had been appointed 
to the vacant see and was held responsible for his 
safe-keeping. He shared the same table as his host, 
and on the testimony of Bishop Andrewes “ lived 
in plenty, in ease, and without discomfort.” This 
perhaps is saying too much, as such enforced com- 
panionship may often have proved irksome, and 
communication with his co-religionists was for- 
bidden, though apparently not very strictly, as Bon- 
ner was parities to receive visits from the Pope’s 
envoy and others, and Tunstall had the last rites. 
administered to him by one of his own Church. 
They were allowed to take their seat in Parliament, 
and record their votes against the Government : 
one at least was allowed to go free for a twelve- 
mile radius round his dwelling. Of course, any 
curtailment of personal freedom, even in loose 
custody, may be called ‘‘ imprisonment ””—Sander 
picturesquely calls it being ‘‘thrown into chains” 
(in vineula), and speaks of Tunstall dying ‘in 
rigido carcere’’—but it seems hardly fair to term it 
“slow martyrdom” which caused their death, or to 
say, as Cardinal Allen does, that they were “ tor~ 
mented and slain.” It is characteristic that the 
author alleges it as a part of the ‘‘special sufter- 
ing” of Tunstall that he was forced to company 
with Archbishop Parker and that he was a married 
man” (p. 182). He also notes as of sinister import- 
ance that one déenu ** died of the stone, having lived 
with the Bishop of London” (italics the author’s, 
p. 134), as if by some subtle malignity the one fact 
was the cause of the other. It is similarly unfair 
to assume that their custody caused their death 
because it ensued within a few years, most of 
these bishops having been already men _ of 
advanced age on their deprivation, one of them 
over eighty-five. Yet this is what Mr. Phillips 
does. Again, after such phrases as “it is impossible 
to doubt” (p. 149), ‘“‘we may be certain that” 
(p. 312), ‘‘nothing can_be judged more likely than 
that his [Oglethorpe’s] death was really hastened 
by the sufferings of his confinement” (p. 141), it is 
not ingenuous to make the admission that ‘in 
the case of Bp. White of Winchester, there is 
no reason for supposing any actual torture to 
have been used upon him” (p. 96). So far 
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| 
from that, when he was not well he was allowed to 
stay on a visit with his brother, Alderman John 
White (p. 110). Here, and elsewhere, the writer 
supplies premises which rebut his conclusion that 
these bishops ‘*‘ were practically put to death for 
their religion” (p. 416, italics the author's). This 
argument is really founded on an anachronism—an 
expectation that the same toleration which we 
enjoy now should have been manifested in the six- 
teenth century. We much doubt whether so mild a 
“persecution” would have been deemed sufficient 
in any country but England at that time. Besides, 
it must be borne in mind that the punishment, 
such as it was, was inflicted for political as well as 
religious reasons, as the defaulters held with 
Pius V. that Elizabeth was only ‘“‘the pretended 
(Queen of England,’ and that the Pope gave his 
blessing to the Northern Rebellion. 

{t is invidious of the author to make Bishop 
Jewel call the Pope's bull of excommunication ‘fa 
stinking bull” (putidissima bulla), as he should know | 
that putidus, when applied to a writing, means 
something else. 


Oscar Wilde: a Study. From the French of André 
Gide. With Introduction, Notes, and Biblio- 
graphy by Stuart Mason. (Oxford, Holywell 
Press.) 

Lampe quotes with merited eulogy what Sir Thomas 

Browne saysin the * Pseudodoxia Epidemica’ con- 

cerning “‘ some relations whose Truth we fear,” and 

notably his utterances on sins “ heteroclital.” 

Respecting as we do the opinion of both, we find in 

this tribute to an unfortunate man nothing but 

what may be studied with advantage. M. Gide 
supplies us with an estimate kindly and judicious. 

In place of extravagant eulogy, we come across a 

sentence such as, “It must be acknowledged that 

Wilde was not a great writer.” Some thoughtful 

and clever utterances are quoted. The book is 

beautifully printed and illustrated, and has genuine 
literary attributes, but is not a work on which one 
cares to dwell. 


Dod’s Peerage, Baronetage, 
Great Britain and Ireland. 
Tus trustworthy peerage—admirably convenient 
for reference and supplying all particulars that are 
not ambitiously genealogical—is issued for the 
sixty-sixth year. Better proof of its utility can 
scarcely be required than is furnished by this long- 
sustained appearance. Much information elsewhere 
difficult of access, and a full and accurate account 
of all the titled classes, are here to be found. An 
immense amount of labour is involved in its com- | 
pilation, and the accuracy of it all is indisputable. 
The work, as most know, is abundantly illustrated, 
and up to every standard of modern requirements. 


and Knightage of 
(Whittaker & Co.) | 


The Clergy Directory and Parish Guide for 1906, 
(J.S. Phillips.) 
REVISED and brought up to date, the thirty-sixth 
issue of this best, most convenient, and cheapest of 
guides to the clergy of the Church of England 
makes its annual appearance. Its contents com- 
prise, as usual, the alphabetical list of the clergy, 
with qualification, order, appointment, and dates ; 
a list of parishes and parochial districts: the 
diocesan and cathedral establishments, including 
the new sees of Southwark and Birmingham ; the 
dignitaries of the Irish, Scottish, and Colonial 


| spondents must observe the following rules. 





Churches, together with societies and other matters 


of interest to all connected with our ecclesiastical 
establishments. 


Herbert Fry's Royal Guide to the London Charities 
makes, under the supervision of Mr. John Lane, its 
forty-second appearance. As heretofore, the pub- 
lishers are Messrs. Chatto & Windus. 


Str Harry Potanp, K.C., has published from 
the oftices of the Royal Historical Society a paper 
on Mr. Cannings Rhyming Despatch” to Sir 
Charles Bagot, which on 19 November last he read 
before the Society. It is very interesting and 
detinitely conclusive. Those interested in a subject 
which Sir Harry and others have abundantly venti- 
lated in our columns should use influence to obtain 
a copy of awork which will always delight the 
student, and will, we fancy, become a rarity. 

From the 7'ransactions of the Devonshire Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science Miss Ethel 
Lega-Weekes has reprinted Part V. of her very 
interesting Veiyhbours of North Wyke. 


Mr. Henry Geratp Horr. — We regret to 
have to announce the death—somewhat suddenly, 
on the 80th ult.—of one of our most regular corre- 
spondents for the last twenty - five years. Mr. 
Horr, who was connected with the Toler family, 
was an authority on all matters connected with the 
kingdom of Ireland, as also on military and genea- 
logical subjects. His industry enabled him to verify 
quotations, and produce references from books in 
his carefully selected library; and although he did 
not supply many original notes to our columns, his 
frequent communications will be missed. 





Rotices to Correspondents, 
We must call special attention to the followirg 


| notices :-— 


WF cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 
To secure insertion of communications corre- 
Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writér and 


| such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 


ing queries, or making notes with regard to previoua 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
put in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
heading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
niunication ** Duplicate.” 

AYEAHR (‘‘ That very law which moulds a tear”). 
—Samuel Rogers, ‘On a Tear.’ 

J. T. F. (“ Behold this ruin! ’tis a skull”).— 
These are the opening words of ‘ Lines on seeing a 
Skeleton,’ printed in full in a long note by Mr. 
W. E. A. Axon at 75S. xii. 481. See aiso 8S, i. 
96; ii. 193; 9t S. i. 394. 

H. M. C. (‘‘Commerce, Card Game”). — Several 
illustrative quotations will be found in the ‘ N.E.D? 

E. P. W. (“Black Cat Folk-lore”).—Forwarded 


to Mr. RATCLIFFE. 
NOTICE. 


Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ‘*The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Offico, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 








